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THE 
COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
** Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawl,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” c., Sc. 
——————— ey 


CHAPTER I. 


CORA LYSTER. 


A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. TENNYSON. 


“ Ox, you dear little creatures ! Down! down! 
T don’t want to be eaten right up. Arn’t you 
ashamed of yourself, Nell, for letting them 
behaving like this? I really don’t think I shall 
come and see you again till your puppies are 
better conducted.” 

The girl, as she thus spoke, alternately fon- 
dled, caresséd, and when they became too 
demonstrative, pushed the very juvenile mastiffs 
‘away from her, while the mother of the irre- 
pressible pups calmly looked on with much 
affection, pride, and approval expressed in her 
face—pride at being the parent of such offspring, 
approval that her mistress was as well pleased 
with them as herself. 

Petting and scolding them alternately, Cora 
Lyster still sits upon the ground allowing the 
mischievous little torments ta tug at the blue 





[a KINSMAN.} 


ribbons that ornament her dress, and to try 
to work their young teeth into the embroidery 
of her white gown, while one of the four, more 
ambitious than the rest, is busily doing its best 
to destroy the small slipper that encases one of 
her feet, and that is incautiously exposed beyond 
the hem of her dress. 

But Cora pays no heed to this. Big Nell, 
the mother of these precious pups, is her own 
property — her constant companion in her 
rambles—and when Mrs. Nell had the indiscre- 
tion to add to the number of her species it was 
with difficulty she could be persuaded that she, 
with her youthful progeny, could not, for a 
time, at least, accompany her mistress as usual. 

The pupsare big enough now to be occasionally 
left to the care of one of the stable helpers, 
Cora and Nell always visit them directly they 
return from a walk, and this will account for 
the young lady’s presence in the well-kept out- 
house which serves as a kennel for the huge 
mastiff and her family. 

Cora has thrown down her hat and pulled 
off her gloves, and the sun, as it streams in 
through the open door, falls upon her dark 
golden hair and her white-robed form, but with- 
out giving light enough to a stranger standing 
outside to form any very definite idea of what 
she may be like. 

Suddenly she sees a change come over big 
Nell. Her thick tail wags, but a look of distrust 
is in her eyes, and Cora at once turns round to 
ascertain the cause of it. 

What a vision of beauty bursts upon the eyes 
of the two men who have just come to the door 
of the kennel as Cora springs to her feet—up- 
setting the pups as she does. so—and stands 
confronting ‘the intruders! She is not more 











than seventeen, with such a face and form as 
the Greek scuiptors gave to Hebe. Her eyes 
are brown and large, with long, dark lashes, and 
her - hair looking like burnished gold, ripples 
in natural wavelets from her low, broad fore- 
head, and is coiled in a cateless knot at the back 
of her classically-shaped head. 

« Oh, papa!” she said, brightly, looking at the 
elder man, “I didn’t know you had returned.” 

“Yes, and this is my kinsman, Launcelot 
Latimer; Lance—my adopted daughter, Cora,” 

The girl bowed, while the rosy hue of her 
cheek deepened, but the look of doubt which she 
had noticed in the eyes of her canine friend 
came now into her own dark orbs, and she felt 
instinctively that some danger threatened her, 
and that this man was or would be her enemy. 
There was no expression beyond that of intense 
admiration on the young man’s face, however. 

He also was fair, and his yellow hair—with a 
coarse reddish tinge in it—hung in long limp 
curls almost to his shoulders. His features 
were large and coarse, yet not irregular; and 
his sensual mouth was well hidden bya long, 
drooping moustache. 

It was his eyes however that you would judge 
to be most objectionable.. Pale, grey and watery, 
they were cold and selfish in expression as those 
of a fish, and when they did blaze with passion— 
which was Lut seldom—there was something 
deadly and murderous in their vengeful gleam. 

He was a finished gentleman, however, for all 
this. A poor relation it might be, but neverthe- 
less a scion of the great house of Lamorna, and he 
never forgot his claims to consideration on this 
ground or failed to appreciate at its full value 
the fact that, in default of a nearer or a more 
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direct heir, the ancient barony df De Wreydon 
must deseend to him. 

Beyond this it was more than probable that 
he would inherit his kinsman’s great estates and 
might, sooner or later, obtain from the crown a 
re-grant of the marquisate and earldom, which 
to all appearances were doomed to become ex- 
tinct atthe death of the present peer. Con- 
stance knows why this stranger has been 
invited to Lamorna Castle and she tries to drive 
away her distrust, greets him cordially, asks if 
he is fond of animals, and receiving an affirma- 
tive reply, invites him to come in and look at her 
pets. 

The puppies are sociable enough, not go'their 
mother, however. Mrs. Nell is muchtteo well- 
bredananimal to growl, or toaggressivélyexpress 
her dissatisfaction, but she looks withigrave and 
jealous disapproval at the st wwho :pre- 
sumes:to touch her offspring, eso much 
trowbled tosee him walking aw side of 
her mistress’that she hastily ju joi 
them,leaving her pups to their 

Cora pats the big brown h 
ful friend as she walks slow 


more than in‘fact. She is 
attentively to what Mr. , 

Very little of the wor. e questions 
that convulseand jit, Wlees his fair-hairedl 
girl know, for she (ever, Within her reddl- 


tried, and-net.withoyt/success, to‘train her-pupil 
to be like herself. Thusit happened that Lance 
Latimer jumped at the conclusion that Cora 
Lyster’s only attraction was her face; that 
she had not an independent thought or idea of 
her.own, and that the plan he-had laid down 
for himself, as far as she was concerned in it, 
would be easy enough of accomplishment. 

They had entered the mansion by this time, 
and Lord Lamorna asked a servant where her 
ladyship was. 

‘In the peacock drawing-room, my lord,” 
was the reply. 

As the man led the way the others followed 
him. Big Nell was a privileged animal, as she 
well knew, and she stalked along now with her 
long stride, in which there seemed so much 
repressed power, keeping watchfully by the side 
of her mistress as they entered the peacock 
drawing-room. 

In a straight, high-backed chair, as still and 
unbending in appearance as the chair itself, sat 
Lady Bellinda Lyster, once a reigning beauty, 
now a shrivelled, acidulated old maid, 
whose chief purpose in living im the world 
—- to be to make other people uncomfort- 
able. 

“ Bellinda, our kinsman, Launcelot Latimer,” 
said his lordship, as the servant closed the door, 
and the young man advanced to the side of the 
elderly woman. 

“Oh! So, you’re the young man who has 
written to us so many times, are you?” she 
asked, surveying the strangér coolly and 
critically, and never offering him her hand or, 
according to him, one sign of weleome. ‘“ Not 
much of the Lysters in you at any rate; you 
take after your father’s family, I suppose ?” 

Lance Latimer felt his cheek burn, and the 
temptation upon him was great to answer the 
question in a manner that would mortify if it 
failed to satisfy the old woman; prudence pre- 
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vailed, however, and he foreed tbackithe angty 
-indignant-werds that rose’to his-lips,aad said, 
with an attempt at a smile, though he could not 
help being somewhat sarcastic: 

“Great people are so apt to forget that little 
people exist, that I thought it advisable to write 
to his lordship if only to let him know that I 
took the liberty of being alive, and as for 
resemblance, I don’t know that I am -particu- 
larly like either of my parents.” 

“Humph! I daresay both of them would*be 
glad to say the same.. Where have you beemall 
the morning, Cora ?” 

«First of all Iwent with Miss Ladbroke “to 
see Mrs. Smith, auntie; then I had a romp»with 
the puppies.” 

« You arelteo bigfor'romping ; wheres Miss, 
Ladbroke ?” Y 
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would call upon her, auntie.” 

“T have no doubt you wish a great many 
things, my dear,” replied her ladyship, icily. 

“Smith, did you say?” here interposed Mr. 
Letimer,'who had‘not been getting on very well 
with his unamiable kinswoman. 

A shade passed over'the girl’s fate, ‘and ‘her. 
pencilled brows contracted as she said : 

* Yes, I metitioned the name of Smith; do 
you happen to know any people of that name?” 

“Do I know them; who'is there that doesn't 
know legions of Smiths? I wonder whether it’s 
the man who was senior wrangler—Walter 
Smith of Trinity—I know him. Anuneommonly 
fine fellow is Walter Smith; rather given to 
brag, perhaps, but that one must expect.” 

“It is what I should not ‘expect,’ replied ‘his 
| lordship, somewhat severely; ““but you might 
like to go to your room before luncheon,” ani 
the marquis rang the bell. 

«Well, Nell, what is it ?”” This to the mastiff, 
who seemed as though she would like to say 
something had speech been vouchsafed to her. 

The young man left the room, following a 
servant, and when the door had ¢lesed upon 
him Lord Lamorna asked, with an expression of 
relief in his tone dnd manner: 

*< Well, what do you two think of him?” 

« A selfish, empty-headed puppy !” said Lady 
Bellinda, with veriomous energy. 

“ Not so bad as that, my dear,” expostiilated 
her brother ; “‘ what do you say, Cora?” 

“T don’t know what I think of him yet, but I 
know I don’t like him, papa,” replied the girl, 
with a troubled face. 

“Iam sorry for that, my dear. I had hoped 
you would both like each other very much ; but 
why doesn’t my pet like ‘him?’ And he 
smoothed her golden hair tenderly, for she had 
taken a low seat by his side. 





couldn’t trust him; there is something aboy 
-his-eyed that‘l-don'"t-like, e 

“ Yes;’’—here interrupted Lady Bellind,— 
*@here ‘is something in his eye that I don’t like, 
that I won’t like. No, no, Walter,it will neyo; 
do.:—let.the marquisate -and-earldom die, let the 
family be forgotten like.a burnt out candle, py; 
don’t try to gild the coarse trash you have brought 
home to-day. The puppy must have the barony, | 
suppose, but you have power to make it ap 
empty title. No, if William does not come back, 
Walter, and no child of his lives, accept the 
family misfortune, but don’t run the risk of 
‘disgrace. . You*shall never have my consent to 
set up such 4 Sao of the family 
as that,” with contempt and a glance 
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andJow-@pirits and infaginary ills took 
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victte wondered Where and Why his burden had 


The ‘rector was received warmly as he came 
into the peacock drawing-roqom, for he had been 
absent from the parish for several weeks, and 
had only returned to the rectory late on the 
previous evening. 

“TI was coming Over to see you this after- 
-neon;” said Lord: Lamorna, after the first greet- 
‘ings.were over, “for I heard last night that 
you were expected.” 

«Then pray do@ome. I have a young genius 
staying with me; I was about to ask Lady: 
Bellinda’s permission to bring him to call at the 
castle.” 

** Any friend of yours we are always happy 1 
receive,” said the marquis, warmly. 

But Lady Bellinda, who expected all persons 
and things to defer to her, asked : 

* Who is the young man?” 

“His name is Walter Smith; he is senior 
wrangler, and second Smith’s prizeman at Cam- 
bridge this year. “YOu remember I told you 
about him,” to the marquis, “and he is a won- 
derfully fine fellow.” - 

“Oh! that.is the man, is it?” returned his 
lordship. 

**But who is he? ‘What is his family ?” per- 
sisted her starched ladyship, grimly ; “ we livein 
revolutionary times, it is true, but we have not 
quite -reaehed that condition of social anarchy 
in which because a man is clever he-can ignore 
the fact that he is not well born. Who is this 
Mr. Smith ?” 

The marquis smiled With something like de- 
rision ; he was quite above such petty pride of 
place. Cora felt her face flush and her eyes 





flash, for to the young and enthusiastic such 
definitions and distinctions as Lady Bellinda 
was now making seemed contemptibly mean and 
unjust. But Mr. Cadbury never lost his temper 
with her acrid ladyship, and his face wore a0 
amused smile now as he said: 





“I don’t know, papa, only I feel as though I 
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lady who lives at Stoneycroft, and he looks for 
all the world like your late brother, whom I re- 
member to have’seen when I was quite a little 


. “Mr. Cadbury!’ 

And Lady Bellinda drew her ‘small, stiff, 
spare figureinto the most rigid position possible 
by way of expressing her indignation, but she 
made no impression ‘‘on ‘the “rector, ‘who con- 
tinued calmly : ety 

“ Yes, it'was odd, wasn’tit. I had not even 
been thinking of Lord William. But you can 
judge for yourself. These unaccountable like- 
nesses are very singular.” 

But Lady ‘Bellinda having mounted the 
pedestal of her dignity, declined to descend im- 
mediately, but said, indignantly: 

« A young man Of'the name of Smith ‘and re- 
sembles my brother William ‘forsooth ’ ‘Then 


suddenly: “What was the young man’s 
father?” — 

“T don’t know. Inever'thoughit 'to inquire,” 
returned the rector, carelessly. 

“ Hadn’t got one, perhaps,” ‘suggested the 
irate old lady. 


« Bellinda, my dear,” ‘said'the niarquis, in a 
tone of reproof, ‘“I believe the luncheon bell 
has rung; ‘you ‘will ‘jom us, Cadbury, of 
course ?” 

“Thankyou, Iwill. Young Smith has gone 
to see his mother. I ‘hhave had ‘some ‘difficulty 
in persuading ‘him to stay with me for a few 
days before settling under the’ maternal roof,” 

At this moment Launcélot Latimer ‘joined 
them, and he and’the rector ‘were introduced to 
each other. : 

“Confound him! what does ‘he ‘want ‘here ?” 
was young Latimeér’s suppressed exclamation as 
he recognised ‘the clergyman, and ‘he was by no 
means reassured ‘by ‘the distant ¢oldness with 
which the usually genial’rector received him. 

“You have met before?” said ‘the marquis, 
with evident surprise. 

“ We have,” Cadbury replied, ‘briefly, while 
the younger man hastened yolubly ‘to ‘explain 
how and when he had known the other. 

But Fleming Cadbury rendered him ‘no 
assistance. “He talked to Cora and to Lady 
Bellinda, was on very good terms with big Nell, 
made many inquiries about her noisy family, and 
finally begged ‘the mastiff’s mistress to promise 
him one of the puppies. 

But while he'was thus ‘lightly talking, he 
never missed either a word, a tone, ora ‘turn of 
expression in Lance Latimer’s conversation, 
voice or manner. He saw what his ‘presence at 
Lamorna Castle implied, or was drifting ‘to. 
The marquis wanted an ‘heir, one«of ‘his own 
family, if ‘possible, ‘and one ‘who ‘would’ marry 
his adopted, daughter, Cora, and thus give ‘her 
the ‘title and position he eould ‘not ‘bequeath 
to her, and'the gitl’s heatt, for the’time, was in 
his calculations forgotten. 

“But it must not be to this man; she had 
better die than become his wife,” Fleming Cad- 
bury thought, as he sat toying with a peach, 
for the weather was too ‘hot.for anything more 
substantial for luncheon than fruit. 

As soon as. they risen from table, the 
‘rector asked ifihe might visit Big Nell’s small 
family, and .make. his‘selection from her off- 
spring, and a ready acqnieseence .having been 
given, Cora led’ the way, fcllowed .by the rest 
of the party. The visit over, they, all strolled 
away together under the.trees. 

“ Your:new kinsman seems to -have no lack 
of conversation,” remarked the rector,.as he and 
the girl walked slowly towards ‘the .park gates, 
a little in advance of the others. 

The girl gave an uneasy start, then said, 
slowly : 

ty No.” 

“Is he going to makea long stay?” was the 
next question. 

“IT don’t know,” but ina tone which implied 
that she hoped not. 

The shade of anxiety on the rector’s face 
cleared away, and he asked in a brighter tone : 

“You didn’t meet my friend Smith at his 
mother’s to-day, did you ?” 

“No; Mrs. Smith was expecting him. every 


moment when I came away. She was quite 
nervous and agitated.” 

“Yes; he isa devoted son. Ah! there he is. 
Now to overcome Lady Bellinda’s prejudices ;” 
and he waved his hand and beckoned to a 
young man on horseback, who could be seen 
riding along the road at some distance. 

For a second or two the rider seemed disposed 
to hesitate, then he rode ‘up to the lodge gate, 
dismounted; léft his horse with a boy, and entered 
the park on foot. 

Cora Lyster felt her cheek’ burn, and her heart 
flutter like a frightened bird ; she had heard so 
much of this young man from his fond mother, 
that all unconsciously to herself she had already 
made a hero of him,.and now her ideal man 
stood bodily before her. 

The rector introduced his young friend, and 
the likeness of which le had spoken-struck both 
the marquis:and ‘his sister, though they were 
not as startled as they would have been had 
they not been prepared for it. 

One thing, however, impressed Lord Lamorna 
unpleasantly. Lance Latimer had told him 
that he knew this very Smith, and had spoken 
as though it were.an honour to be numbered 
among the young man’s friends, yet Walter 
Smith evidently did not know -him, and in his 
presence Latimer had-not claimed any acquaint- 
ance with him. 

On the contrary, the two young men looked 
at each other like two gladiators, not ready for the 
combat yét, but asif they half expected that the 
day must .come when they would stand opposed 
hand to hand, life to life, im .a deadly struggle, 
from -which one only could survive, in which, 
perhaps, both must-perish. 
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‘CHAPTER Hl, 
THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


How should'the story vary ? 
How should the song ve new ? 
‘Musie and meaning marry, 
*Tis love; love, love all through. 
j BucHanan. 


In this latter half of the nineteenth century 
it is not considered “ good form” for a man to 
openly show his likes:and dislikes when he 
meéts another specimen of his sex and species, 
and thus it was that Lance Latimer and 
Walter Smith bowed courteously when intro- 
duced, though immediately afterwards appeared 
unconscious of each other’s presence. 

Lady Bellinda -Lyster, dressed in a curious 
costume that had been in fashion in her own 
girlhood—now over sixty years ago—and looking 
with her soured, puckered face like an evil fairy, 
was more startled than-she cared to admit by 
the great likeness which this strange youth bore 
to her lost brother as she. remembered him in 
his adolescence, and with her usual haughtiness 
and abruptness, she asked : 

« Who was your father, Mr. Smith?” 

The question was certainly enough to discon- 
cert anyone, and the young man thus addressed 
felt his face flush hotly, but he retained his 
presence of mind sufficiently to reply : 

“My father died soon after I was born, so I 
have no personal recollection of him; but he 
was an English gentleman.” 

“Humph! Were you named after him ?” 

“No; my-father’s name was William Smith ; 
he had a brother whose name was Walter, and 
I was christened after him ; but,” with a smile, 
“my mother can give you much more authentic 
information upon this point than I can.” 

Lady Bellinda slightly bowed her head, then 
turned away, and walked a few paces apart, 
muttering, to herself : 

“Smith!—Smith! William wouldn’t be such 
an idiot as to discard his own name for that of 
Smith, and yet everything else helps to confirm 
this idea that has entered my brain. I must go 
and see this Walter Smith’s mother. Cora 
likes her, and the girl is seldom wrong in her 
instincts, whatever she may be in her judgment. 
Yes; he is a fine grown man, worth ten thou- 
sand of that fishy-eyed, limp-limbed puppy.” 
Then Lady Bellinda turned back and joined 





Cora, looking eritically at Mr. Lance Latimer, 


who certainly would not have felt flattered had 
he overheard the opinion expressed of him. 

In a few minutes more they reach the lodge 
gate, Lord Lamorna talking to the rector’s 
young friend as they stroll alone, while the 
cheerful clergyman addresses his remarks to the 
two ladies, and Lance Latimer finds himself 
unnoticed and alone. 

His lordship invites Mr. Fleming Cadbury 
and his friend to dine at the Castle on the fol- 
lowing day, and. adds that the library is a very 
large one,-and that he hopes Mr. Smith will 
consider himself perfectly at liberty to use any 
of the books or manuscripts contained in it. 

The younger man expresses his thanks, and 
then they -part, Walter Smith to return to the 
rectory, to dream of golden hair, a beautiful 
face, lighted up with glorious brown eyes, and a 
form on ‘which nature seemed to have lavished 
= her best and greatest gifts to make it per- 
ect. 

So absorbed in thought is Walter, that the 
rector notices his abstraction, and an uneasy 
suspicion as to the cause of it flashes across his 
mind. He knows—ah, bitterly to his cost—how 
a passionate, soul-absorbing love may ruin a 
man’s life, and blight it in its very perfection. 
He knows how—even when that love is mutual, 
and heart meets heart, pulse throbs to pulse, 
and the whole world seems as nothing to the 


| divine ecstatic delight of loving and of being 


loved—the cost to both is sometimes so terrible 
that life, reason, and all that the human heart 
holds dear is found all-insufficient to pay the 
heavy reckoning. 

The most judicious people may make a 
blunder, and most truly the Reverend Fleming 
Cadbury madeonenow. Anxioustosave his young 
friend from pain, careful also for Cora, lest 
her ready interest and sympathy might be 
awakened for this dangerously lovable young 
man, and that this interest might entail sorrow 
and misery upon both, he now said: 

‘Miss Lyster is a sweet, unaffected girl, and 
she is as kind-hearted as she is beautiful.” 

“So I should imagine,” was the impulsive 
reply; “she certainly is very lovely,” with a 
sigh of intense enjoyment, a& though he were 
inhaling some exquisite perfume, “and from the 
few words my mother said about her, I can 
quite believe that her wondrous eyes and her 
glorious hair are the least of her attractions.” 

** Wondrous eyes and glorious hair!” laughed 
the rector, uneasily. ‘Hang it, Smith, don’t 
talkas though you had been reading the last 
mawkish twaddle published in the poet’s 
corner of the ‘Wreydonshire Express.’ Cora 
Lyster is a beautiful and charming girl, but 
when you ‘talk of her being ‘wondrous’ and 
‘ glorious,’ you are, if you will forgive me for say- 
ing so, talking rubbish ; but what [ was going 
to observe is, that no doubt your mother has 
told you she is only Lord Lamorna’s adopted 
daughter.” 

“No; I have not heard it. I wondered she 
was not addressed as Lady Cora. Pray tell 
me; she is some distant relative, I suppose ?” 

“No; I believe not. The incident that 
brought them together is romantic enough to 
have been in a novel, only we have not yet got 
to the solution of the mystery.” 

«Tf it is not a breach of confidence I should 
like to hear about it,” said Walter, with ill-re- 
pressed eagerness. 

The clergyman failed to notice his agitation, 
for his speculative mind had wandered into the 
past, and he said: 

“Nearly seventeen years ago, when the 
London season was at its height, Lord Lamorna 
had been riding in Hyde Park and wanting to 
call upon some friends in Portland Place, rode 
through the Marble Arch and down Oxford 
Street with that purpose. There was a block of 
carriages at Oxford Circus, the marquis and his 
groom had to-wait with the rest of the crowd, 
and just as they began to move, a middle-aged 
woman, dressed asa French bonne, and carry- 
ing a child in her arms, made a rush to cross 
the street. She was screamed at by women 
and sworn at by men, and the next instant she 
was under the wheels of a huge van, and the 





child had rolled from her grasp. At the risk of 
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his own life, Lord Lamorna half threw himself 
from his saddle and picked up the infant from 
the road unhurt. But the nurse was quite 
dead. To make a long story short, though I 
have heard the details over and over again, the 
child was richly dressed, though in mourning, 
but neither upon her clothing nor upon that of 
the nurse was there any name or distinctive 
mark to lead to theifidentification. The matter 
was well advertised and discussed in the papers, 
but no one ever came forward, and finally Lord 
Lamorna adopted the child as his daughter. 
There, you have her history as far as I know it, 
but Larmorna told me himself that he should 
provide for her, and should expect her to marry 
as well as though she were really his own 
daughter.” 

This last sentence was uttered with a pur- 
pose, but it quite failed in its aim, for Walter 
Smith did not hear it. 

*‘ She is not so highly born as I feared; she is 
not beyond my reach,” was the one intoxicating 
thought that fired the young man’s brain, and 
that made his heart beat high with hope, for the 
barrier of birth seemed to him greater than all 
others, save and except the lady’s favour. 

This latter prize he had no sign that he should 
gain, but youth is ever hopeful, and love believes 
that its own fervour and passion must inspire a 
responsive feeling in the heart of its object, and 
thus, while Fleming Cadbury was, as he be- 
lieved, delicately warning him away from what 
he feared might prove dangerous to his happi- 
ness, he had in fact withdrawn his only safe- 
guard from what was to be his fate. 

Meanwhile Cora walked slowly by the side of 
Lady Bellinda under the shade of the wide-spread 
ing oaks, for which Lamorna Park was so widely 
celebrated. 

The girl was silent, for new and unaccustomed 
emotions filled her heart, which hitherto had 
been a stranger to any warmer feeling than 
filial affection, and she did not realise the true 
character of these unknown guests, or how pro- 
perly to entertain them. Words seemed as though 
they would put a rude interpretation upon her 
feelings were she to try to express them; thus 
silence was the most natural expedient that her 
newly-awakened emotions could take refuge in, 
and it was with a start as though she had re- 
ceived a rude shock that she became conscious 
that Lady Bellinda was saying: 

“Are you deaf, Cora? For the third time 
I have to tell you that I intend to call upon Mrs. 
Smith at Stoneycroft, to-morrow.” 

«Indeed, auntie ; but why ?” 

“Why!” witha toss of the head that implied 
the most complete disdain; “why, when you 
have asked me to do so half-a-dozen times at 
least.”” 

“That is true, auntie, but you have not 
called however often I have asked you, and 
though you have not forbidden my visits with 
Miss Ladbroke, I have not always felt sure that 
you approved of them.” 

“Quite true, therefore I intend to judge of 
this Mrs. Smith for myself; besides, as her son 
is coming to dine with us I should like to know 
something more of his mother.” 

“Then you don’t like him any better than 
you like Mr. Latimer?” asked the girl, impru- 
dently. 

“If I don’t, I don’t like him at all,” was the 
quick, impatient response. 

Then, as a sudden suspicion flashed across 
her mind, she stopped suddenly, and looking up 
at the girl’s sweet face, for they were alone, 
his lordship and Mr. Latimer having left them, 
she said with imperious decision : 

* You are not to fall in love with that young 
man, Cora !”” 

* T—auntie; oh ! how can you ? I never saw 
him till afew minutes ago,” and the girl’s eyes 
filled with pained and indignant tears. 

“A few minutes! Bah! I don’t mean the 
widow’s son, though he is dangerous,” with sud- 
den gravity. ‘I mean the cold-blooded animal 
that my brother has invited here on view. You 
had better go and throw yourself into the Wrey- 
don than promise to become his wife.” 

The girl shuddered as a cold chill came over 
her, though the heat of the afternoon was in- 





tense, but she managed to call up a faint smile 
as she said : 

“I would much rather trust myself to the 
tender mercies of the river than be in Mr. 
Latimer’s power.” 

“That is right, I am glad to hear it; but 
you always keep your word when it is given, so 
you must promise me now that you will never 
be Launcelot Latimer’s wife.” 

“ That I do most readily, auntie ; but don’t let 
us talk about marriage or I shall quote the 
Scotch song to you: 


I am ower young to marry yet.” 


* Yes; so you are, and therefore don’t think 
about it. By the way, did that Mrs. Smith ever 
speak of her husband to you ?” 

«* No, auntie.” 

«It is strange how her son reminds me of 
my brother William—I wonder if he will ever 
come home again?” 

‘Why did uncle William go away, auntie ?” 
asked the girl, tenderly, anxious to calm the old 
lady and also to keep her from saying any more 
about the Smiths. 

« Restlessness, my dear; and discontent per- 
haps. He used to say that as he was a second 
son he had no responsibilities, so he claimed the 
right to go and come unquestioned. It is now 
fully five and twenty years since we heard from 
him ; but, the heat is intolerable, let us go into 
the house.” 

Cora complied, but as she was leaving the 
sharp old lady with the intention of seeking Miss 
Ladbrook her ladyship said : 

“That young fellow Smith hasn’ta penny; he 
is a perfect beggar of course, and no girl in her 
senses would think of marrying him ; nobody can 
marry in these days without money.” 

Then she turned away, thinking how very 
clever she had been in warning all dangerous 
thoughts away from Cora’s mind, just as Flem- 
ing Cadbury congratulated himself upon his own 
tact when talking on the same subject with 
Walter; and yet each of these officious friends 
had set a stone rolling which it would never be 
in their power to stop. 

The two ladies would have been a little 
startled, perhaps, as they left the shadow of the 
great oaks if they had seen the white face, cold 
grey eyes and lank locks of Lance Latimer as 
he stood behind the huge trunk of one of the 
monarchs of the forest, having listened to every 
word of their conversation that related to 
himself. 

Lord Lamorna, after walking a few steps with 
him in a contrary direction, had sent him back 
to rejoin the ladies. 

“So she is not to marry me,” he muttered in 
a low tone of repressed fury as the two women 
walked away; “and she promises readily. She 
would rather trust herself to the river than to 
me, would she? Well, we shall see. She may 
have the choice offered her yet. I am too 
desperate to be nice as to terms; I am playing 
for high stakes and shall win or lose all.” 

Then he lighted a cigar and strolled about, 
weaving strange plots and plans, until the first 
gong sounding in the distance announced that it 
was time to dress for dinner. 


(To be Continued.) 








«SOMEBODY LOVES ME.” 


Two or three years ago, the superintendent of 
one of our homes received’ one morning a re- 
quest from a magistrate that he would come up 
to the station-house. He complied directly, and 
found there a group of seven little girls, ragged, 
dirty and ferlorn, beyond what even he was ac- 
customed to see. The magistrate, pointing to 
them (utterly homeless and friendless), said : 

“mr, TF can you take any one of these ?” 

Certainly, I can take them all,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“All! What in the world can you do with 
them ?” 

“Tll make women of them ?” 





The magistrate singled out one, even worse 
in appearance than the rest, and asked again: ° 

« What will you do with that one ?” 

«“T’ll make a woman of her,’ Mr. T——r0. 
peated, firmly and hopefully. 

They were washed and dressed, and providéd 
with a supper and beds. The next morning 
they went into the school-room with the chil. 
dren. Mary was the name of the little gir 
whose chance for i the jadge 
thought: small. During the forenoon, the 
teacher said to Mr. T——, in reference to her: 

“T never saw a child like that; I have tried 
for an hour to get a smile, and have failed.” 

Mr. T——said afterwards himself that her 
face was the saddest he had ever seen—sorrovw- 
ful beyond expression ; yet she was a very little 
girl, only five or six years old. 

After school he called her into his office, and 
said, pleasantly : 

“Mary, I’ve lost my little pet. I used to 
have a little girl here that would wait on me, 
and sit on my knee, and I loved her much. A 
kind lady and gentleman have adopted her, and 
I should like for you to takeher place, and be 
my petnow. Will you ?” 

A gleam of light flitted over the poor child’s 
facé as she began to understand him. He gave 
her a few pence, and told her she might: go to 
the shop near by and get some candy. While 
she was out he took two or three newspapers, 
tore them in pieces, and scattered them about 
the room. When she returned, in a few 
minutes, he said to her : 

** Mary, will you clear up my office a little for 
me, and pick up the paper, and see how nice 
you can make it look ?” 

She went to work with a will. A little mor 
of this kind of management—in fact, treating 
her as a kind father would, wrought the desired 
result. She went into the schoolroom after 
dinner, with so changed a look and bearing, 
that the teacher was astonished. The child's 
face was absolutely radiant. She went to her 
and said : 

“ Mary, what isit? What makes you looks 
happy ?” 

“Oh, I’ve got someone to love me!” the 
child answered, earnestly, as if it were heaven 
come down to earth. 

That-was all the secret. For want of love 
that little one’s life had been so cold and deso- 
late that she had lost childhood’s beautiful 
faithand hope. She could not at first believe 
in the reality of kindness or joy for her. It was 
the certainty that someone loved her, and 
desired her affection, that lighted the child's 
soul, and glorified her face. 

Mary has since been adopted by wealthy 
people, and lives in a beautiful house; but 
more than all its beauty and comfort, running 
like a golden thread though it all, she still 
finds the love of her adopted father and 
mother. 


Ar Parkins and Gotto’s extensive show-rooms, 
24, 25, 27, 28, Oxford-street, London, may be 
seen thousands of articles all perfectly new and 
fresh, at very moderate prices, consisting of 
portrait albums for 50, 100, 200, and 500 por- 
traits, travelling, dressing-bags, despatch-boxes, 
writing-cases, dressing-cases, travelling-bags, 
envelope-cases, blotting-books, ink-stands, desks, 
stationery cabinets, book-slides, work-boxes, tea- 
caddies, hand-bags, card-cases, purses, scent: 
bottles, cigar-cases, ornaments fo r mantel-shelf 
and writing-table, and lawn-tennis, croquet, 
cricket, &c. Children’s and other gift) books, 
family and pocket bibles, prayer-books and 
church services. 

Mr. R. S. Suyrnz, the Australian Manager, 
is in London, on the look-out for talent. In 
both the Melbourne and Adelaide Town Halls, 
on the occasion of his departure, grand compli- 
mentary entertainments were given to Mr. 
Smythe, in recognition of his sixteen years ser- 
vices as manager of musical and other high- 
class performances in the colonies. 

Mr. T. G. Cuarx, the new Proprietor of the 
Grecian Theatre, invited the members of his 
company to a day’s outing at Hampton Court 
on the 22nd ult. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
“* ONE OF MY FRIENDS.” 


Sihvering and shoelesr, 
Young and fair, 
With flashing eyes and raven hair; 
_ the great city—danger there 
‘or such as thee lies lurking. 


“T nave not begged, I only stood here with 
my flowers—indeed, indeed, indeed !”” 

The poor child was trembling terribly, shak- 
ing from head to foot. This girl, scarcely six- 
teen, was horribly frightened at the idea of a 
prison. Laurette, that cruel-eyed woman who 
had become Lady Overbury, curled her lip and 
watched the young creature’s terror with a 
smile of malignant spite. 

Memory may have carried her back, who can 
say, to days when she stood shivering in the 
wind selling matches in a city many thousand 
leagues over the sea, and when she had been 
accused, not falsely, of picking the pocket of an 
old gentleman, taking therefrom a silver snuff- 
box, value fifteen dollars. The snuff-box had 
been found hidden away under the masses of 
her glorious golden hair, and she had stood 
shaking, weeping and imploring between two 
grim policemen. 

She remembered it as if it had been yester- 
day. She had been sixteen then—sixteen and 
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beautiful as a damask rose, but they had sent 


her to prison nevertheless. Ah! how old she 
was now, and the beauty which in that far off 
time had been slowly ripening day by day, was 
now slowly fading. She lost some charm every 
year; she was stouter, and her voice was coarser 
and deeper than in those long ago days when 
they had sent her to prison. 

She had never dreamed of wearing titles and 
diamonds as she did now; she had meant to 
have plenty of money to spend on fine clothes; 
she had meant to be selfish and wicked and un- 
true for as long as she lived, for she despised 
goodness and honesty even then as only leading 
toa home-spun dress, and perhaps a thatched 
dwelling. 

She had been wildly ambitious afterwards, 
and yet now there was hardly a more discon- 
tented heart in all wide London, despite the 
satin and jewels with which it was covered ; she 
envied the youthful beauty of this especial dark- 
haired girl with a murderous envy; she had 
seen the man over whom she had once held 
sway talking to this flower-girl in the street. 
She had made her coachman drive back and 
follow the girl up, and now she gave her in 
charge before her own servants, who guessed 
her reasons and knew that she was bearing false 
witness. 

Yes, she remembered how she had prayed to 
be let off, but she had been sent in spite of her 
prayers to a house of correction for stealing 
that silver snuff-box for a whole year, and she 
had come out more hardened than she had gone 
in. 
Now she would have liked to put the unhappy 
flower-seller to the same torture. When she 
saw the child’s terror she could have clapped 
her hands and laughed in cruel glee. 

** Oh, lady, I never begged of you, you know 
I never did,” the girl said, turning her sweet 
face streaming with tears towards Lady Over- 
bury. 

*‘She is an insolent girl,” said Laurette; 
“she waylays my carriage and begs everywhere 
from me.” 





The clutch of the policeman tightened upon 
the slender shoulder of the girl. At that mo- 
ment a young man came down the steps of the 
gallery and passed out into the street close by 
the carriage of Lady Overbury, close by the 
slight girl who trembled like a bird in the 
grasp of the policeman, then he stopped and 
looked from one to the other with a fearless 

ze. 

4" was one who read human passions through 
the mask of human faces as an ordinary man 
reads a book. This girl’s face inspired him like 
a thought from Heaven; already he saw her 
glowing on the canvas as an angel of mercy or 
the spirit of harmony. 

“ She is divine,” he said to himself, and then 
he looked at the woman in the carriage and she 
looked at him. 

Somehow her brazen visage fell under the 
stern scrutiny of those deepset blue eyes; they 
had met before, those two, Lady Overbury and 
Martin Vaughan, the painter, and the young 
man raised his hat. 

“* Pardon me,” he said, courteously, “ but can 
I be of any use?” and he did not smile. 

“In what way, Mr. Vaughan ?” Lady Over- 
bury answered, trying to smile an unconcerned 
smile. 

“That young girl,” pointing at the flower- 
seller, but looking very sternly at Lady Over- 
bury. ‘“ What is the matter?” 

“She is a beggar,” said Lady Overbury, de- 
fiantly—‘“‘a beggar who molests me; she must 
go to prison !”” 

“Oh! no!’ said Vaughan, warmly, “you are 
a woman; you will not give a child in charge 
for asking fora copper? She is half starved !” 

“Oh! I did not ask!” cried the girl, and she 
wrung her hands. 

‘«* Hold your noise,” said a gruff policeman. 

‘«T will answer for this girl,” said Vaughan ; 
“she will not beg again. There is my card— 
Martin Vaughan, 9, Fitzroy Square.” 

he policeman touched his cap. Martin 
Vaughan, whom we met sixteen years ago in an 
hotel on the Rhine, he then being a youth of 
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fifteen or sixteen, was now a rising artist whose 
name all policemen connected with art galleries 
were likely to know and respect. 

«I will be answerable,” he repeated. Then 
turning to Lady Overbury, who darted a look 
of murderous spite at the girl, he added: “ You 
do not mean to prosecute this child ?” 

** Not if the girl is one of your friends,” said 
Lady Overbury, with a sneer. 

“She is,” Martin answered, gravely : and 
coldly, “one of my friends, and so that is why 
I have answered for her !” 

Lady Overbury went into the picture gallery 
with faryimeher.heart. Vaughan put a, piece 
ofsiéiivet into theypoliceman’s “handaswhéiforth- 

feleased thettrembling childyadd Waitin 
han smiled. atither like ansamgel,*so the 
said © herself, andetold her tol 
a have hat a.fricht, ” aid Martin, “put 
doffityry any more.” 


‘“Bite is a wicked*woman, wir,: feat dndy. {i } 


I neve beeged in Wilby life;” 
sell wtytfowers.” 

« Howt much for thosé’? haskéd?Vauthan. 

« Theee shillings; wiry alll battwopenes” 

* Givelbhem here} Iwill pattem alilitnemy 
pocketé.” 

Andhgphttithem imtohiq-pabieots anidpresséd 
a crown nto ‘the girl’ shard. 

“« Thigss##eomuch; sit.’ 

“Ohfnp} Irwishto pay you.dor syourtitgight, 
Have -youmeveribeen a model ?”’ 

« Noptsir} baba; gentleman has nshédame toro 
there tonlaisth @ painter on Tieaee* | 
day.” 

“«“ AK’? 

A <hadepascéd ever’ Vauchan’s brow. 

« Where@mre you togo to?” 

The gitbanswered by placing theentd sf: the 
Earl of. Penrythan“dn *Vaughan’s -hmids. “Phe 
young man looked stern and his “bine “eyes } 
flashed as he raised them again to™the*dace 6f 
the girl. 

“You mean to say that yon will go to that 
house to see that man? 
what his friendship towards'a girl placed as you 
are means ?” 

“Are you'angry, sir?” the girl asked, in 
alarm. 

How sweet her voice was ; what thrilling tones 
were in it. : 

‘Tam notangry,” Vaughan answered, mildly, 
«‘énly E wish’to know if you understand that it 
will be very dangerous for you to go to that 
man’s house, because he is a bad man.” 

“Is he? He seemed so kind, ‘and he said he 
should expect me,and I’promised. One should 
alway keep one’s word.” 

“Yes, unless one«sees that one has made a 
mistake—given a promise‘under a wrong im- 
pression. Do you understand: what I mean ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I think ldo; but I am sorry 
this nobleman is a bad man. What. a eruel, 
dreadful place the world is.” 

“Have you found it so, poor child ?” 
Vatighan asked, speaking with a tenderness 
that astonished even himself. 

“T have, sir, lately. Oh! I am so sorry we 
ever came to London. I hope we shall be able 
to get back to Liverpool again.” 

“Fell me, if’ you’do not mind, what ‘your 
troubles are, and Iwill help you if I can.” 

The girl told Martin Vaughan the same story 
she had told to'the policeman. 


I sothy wishedato 





tale of her squalid troubles. She was only six- 
teen, young for her years, and in heart still a 
complete child, although this child’s heart’was 
larger, warmer, deeper than many a full-grown 
woman's. 

When her soul of woman should awaken, 
what unsuspected depths of affection would be 
revealed? but, as it was, she only felt as a 
loving child, and already her afféctions were 
eager to cling round this-young man, with the 
kind, handsome, fair-coniplexioned, noble face. 


To her it was almost.as the face of a god, cer- | 
tainly it was as the face of -a hero ; it was refined | 


and full of power; manly, compassionate, beauti- 
ful. 


While she told her pitiful story she saw the | 


fair face flush, and the eyes flash; she saw, and 


Do you understand | 


She did not cast | 
down her eyes all the while she was relating the | 


understood, how full of sympathy and kindness 
this young man was, 

**T should like to be a kind of servant in his 
house; to his mother perhaps, if he has a 
mother.” 

It never struck Lilias that it.was possible 
Martin Vaughan might have a wife. “When 
she came to the end ef her story Vaughan 
said: 

“T will call*temorrow'witha lady, and your 
father shall’be removed to whospital, where he 
will be wellmursed,-arid your little brother shall 
go to a good ‘school, ‘arid you—” he looked at 
her, ‘Iwill see about you.’ 

“I wish Icould be your servant,'sir,” said 
Lilias,and heri@ark eyes glistened like stars. 

“ Heaven murmured the young man, 
bto himsélf,neht alodd he said, “yon see that 


bachelor. I chiive=no“sisterssmo mother, and I 


Reveowant.” Ca yousow?” 


“*@h, yes, sir.” 
“Then it is otha pouthould sill Bowers 


«But LherGhestd thattowitall day.in a clese 
room afideew ismore: cruel work thateven sel- 
Hing: rae istered,” anit a y 


nadion gittat before TT “will take | 


eo tana ° I saugy veal tos morrow. 
ut: hg A fa ——— 


; Battosmorrew in 
iWivhereido -you" live ot 2 


vonemmizht more 
hitftennoen I - 


pri ‘bevwith: 
ne , Newport “Market, number 
t 9 a narrow sttettyan0t far from Covent 
Garden Mark, 

«A very nasty street,” said Vaughan, making 
awry face. “To be obliged to live in London 
at all is bad enough, but to be compelled to live 
im @ narrow; dirty place like that would stifle 
me, ‘soul and body.” 

“It ds dark and narrow,” said Lilias ; ‘ but 
when I have had money enough for food and fire 
I havernot cared.” 

** Promise. me,” said ‘Vaughan, “that you 
will not:goto Carlton Gardens. if you do—if 
I find out that you have been—I shall be hurt— 
I shall lose faith ‘in you. Do you ‘know what 
that means ?” 

Lilias looked down. 

«T.wen’t go there,” she said, in low, ‘firm 
tones, “.althongh,” looking up again, with: a 
bewildermg brightness in her black eyes, at 
Vaughan, ‘although I don’t understand what 
harm it could do me, and I should earn money 
as a model, and I promised to:go.” 

Martin «laughed; his white, 
gleamed. 

‘What a perverse little woman,” he said. 
«How you have set your heart on this visit, and 
how honestly you give your ‘reasons, and you 
think I should be equally opén with youand 
tell -you why I don’t wish you to go to that great 
man’s ‘great’ house. When ‘you are older ‘you 
will understand more of these things. You will 
know that if-a great man is*false and wicked 
| young people had ‘better’ keep away ‘from ‘him, 
or others will think they are learning ‘to be like 
him. Now, good-bye until to-morrow.” 

He held out his hand towards Lilias. She 
seized it and carried it towards her lips, but the 
artist drew it away in a hurry. 

«No—no—no!” he said. “You must not do 
those things. You are not-a child quite—at 
least, there, go. Now go.” 

She saw at once that he thought her too old 
to kiss his hand ; but she did not know, she eould 
not knew, the strange, hungry feeling akin to 
| love, though utterly unconscious as yet of tits 
|.own existence, which had awakened in the. soul 
of Martin Vaughan. 
| “A. child with wonderful eyes,” he said to 
himself, as he hastened on towards his home ‘in 
the old Square of Fitzroy, where he :had an 
| important appointment with a brother artist, 
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-haveutn old-homsekepperand.a boy ra 


vend Hoy aleioor ena 


who was afterwards to dine with him - ‘the 
Criterion, 

“Haunting eyes. That Penrythan bears , 
bad name,and I know that he is said to haye 
broken the heart of a beautiful girl in his young 
days by deceiving her with a ” false marriage, 
— his‘eousiféss is a saint whom he neglects, 

Her heartihasewithered under the blizht of his 
coldnessqerichianiifferen ce for years. He is tired 

, Overbury, but he has 

ay think to put yonder 

child forward-astmmmaititress. Anyhow that wis. 
JoBkewould soon leave her dark 


tégée of yonder rascal, 


tu Manguage even mor 
BitiotGo himself of the Right 

+ He went 

y Square. All the 

was devoted to the. pur- 
pis | toma we mean 

and gy whieh 

"Be lived in 


the ne p~ type tim’ ora back roon 
which se 

The late wil sett cont 
ex vistt@yniobeais ;- in good 
oaees in aocoriimince with thestyle f the hons 2, 


which a deep win- 
dow + sweet Oy owalls *weinscot in dark 


Wi /OkeStaircase with its 
aughmeall ap the agg 
-devobed"to! his amt. It was a: shugesapartment, 
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This-was his intended picture for the Academy, 
and he cherished for it all an artist’s enthusiastic 
love, for he had put his soul and some of his 
secret thoughts into that painting, some of the 
aspirations of his restless heart; some faint 
reflections of his fervid dreams; and yet, alas! 
how far short of his own grand ideal was this 
beloved work after all! 

Martin Vaughan lowered the chandelier ani 
lighted the gas, then he took a cigar from his 
pocket, cast his hat ona table, lighted his cigar, 
and walked up and down among his treasures 
smoking and thinking. 

“Tt-is strange,” he said, to himself; “ Penry- 
than is in my*way again now with regard to 
this mere child.” 

A perverse fate seems to oppose that magni 
ficent noble to the humble painter in many 
ways. 

“If he knew that I had taken so fantastic 
liking to the: young -flower-seller, he would do 
all in his power to make her a celebrity ; fill het 
head with trash, and ruin her childlike simpli- 
city ; and I suppose she might become as vail, 
as fond of dress, as selfish, as coquettish 
Nanette, about whom all the town is talking, 
and who, once upon a time, was very grateful to 
me when I rescued hér from misery almost 3s 
‘gneat as. that which this flower-girl ‘endures. 
Nanette, well let me: see you, Nanette, as you 
were, and then as you are.” 

At that moment.he-heard footsteps on the 
stairs, and he.galled out loudly : 

« @omerin:!” 

Whereupon there -entered a tall, dark, sail 
eyed man witha heavy beard. Hevwore a seal- 
skin coat, anda of themame ; he.was maly 
years older: than Martin Vaughan ; he came up 
to the young manand slapped him affectionately 
on the shoulder, 

« Still -cogitating ? Thinking of the faithless 
Nanette? What a lucky fellow you were that 
you @id not quite lose your heart’ there and 
make -her Mrs. Vaughan before she showed yo" 
what she -was, and how much.:moreshe cared for 
satin costumes and golden neeklets:than she did 
for ,high-souléd noinsense;-suéh».as Jove and 
poetry and all that romantic stuff, Let us hav? 
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her in twolights tothe Academy? What will 
the great Penrythan say y” 

Martin Vaughan is a favourite of the writer 
of this story ;, but although he was ’high~souled, 
noble, courageous, generous, and.of blameless 
life, he had some of the failings of the stronger 
sex; his temper was not always placid; he hated 
evil so passionately that he could not be civil to 
it even if it wore titles, arid: jewels, and rolled 
along the streets in carriages drawn by splendid 
horses, driven by splendid servants. 

When his friend asked him what the Earl of 
Penrythan would say to his pictures, he took 
his cigar from ‘between his lips and said two 
words rapidly and angrily. 

“For shame!’ said the elder man, with a 
laugh ; “come, let me see this Nanette. Now, 
what shall you call her im the first place ?”’ 

«“T have now decided on the names, Holds- 
worth,” said Vaughan; “but Iwon’t tell you 
until we have looked well at both; but, you 
kuow, neither are half done.” 

«Ah! but I am privileged to see them. It’s 
a good way, because if one finds fault——” 

Holdsworth had got thus far when Martin 
threw the light of the gas full on the picture, 
and then he put his hands imvhis poekets, half 
shut his eyes, and walked away from the picture. 
Vaughan watching him eagerly, and smoking 
all the while, now took his cigar from ‘his mouth, 
and said : 

“You don’t like it ?” 

“No,” responded Holdsworth, “frankly, I 
don’t.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, it’s nottrue. ‘Nanette never had those 
soft, wistful, loving eyes; the “Adelina Theatre, 
and the flattery, and the rubbish, and the con- 
founded diamonds, and the ambition even could 
not have changed a soul—mind, a soul like that 
—but Nanette’s soul was always-paltry.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Oh, yes it was. You*see I wasn’t in love 
with her when she.was wtirdd work-girl going 
backwards and forwards to Marfield and Sharp’s, 
in Oxford Street; I wasn’t in love with her 1 
when she was called Annie Giles, and lived:with 
her old aunt ina garret overia shabby ‘working 
jeweller’s in the Euston ‘Road. ‘You mean,” 
pointing to the. picture, “that :she looked like 
that then |?” 

“TI think she did.” 

“I know she :did mt; she was always a 
hussey.”” 

“I don’t think that,” said Martin. «Of 
course Penrythan ‘turned «her ‘head. ‘Fancy’ a 
lord, my dear fellow, with more than a hundred 
on a year, ‘being at the feet'of a girl like 

“And after all he wasn't,” ‘said Holdsworth. 
“This isa vile, selfish age’ welive in, “but it 
pretends to be worse than it is. ‘Penrythan 
wanted to have it-said that he-had the:prettiest 
theatre in: London, and that the ‘most popular 
and attractive actress ‘was under his patronage. 
He had and has the vile vanity of liking to:ap- 
pear a-sort of Lovelace, in reality ‘he . cares 
nothing for this little cat, Nanette. ‘Asfor her 
there is mot an ounceof real feeling in her ;. she 
is the most perfectly ‘heartless jade. Do you 
know, Vaughan, I believe you were once within 
an inch of marrying ‘thatlittle wretch ?” 

“T don’t think 'so at all, Holdsworth.” 

“Oh, yes, you were ; you were just énough in 
love to doa foolish thing, but not. enough in love 
to be blind to the faults of your goddess after- 
wards, and ‘when you had measured the depths 
of Nanette’s selfishness, and the still more pro- 
found depths of her stupidity,-you would have 
hated her rarely.” 

Vaughan laughed ; his langh was musical and 
pleasant. 

“Qh, nonsense,” he.said, ‘you ‘are too hard 
on poor Annie. I think she -would .have been 
quite-charming differently brought.up, and if 
she had not met Penrythan.” 

“No,'she-has ‘found ‘her Jevel; she'was in- 
tended to be a showy, ‘selfish, heartless hussey, 
an empty-pated creature, about whom idiots 

Tave; there are hundreds of women like her ; but 


-has‘not another relation in the world.” 


who are not like her, and—you have hdd a/| 
narrow escape.” 

Again Vaughan laughed pleasantly. 

“You are.a prejudiced fellow, as gruff asa 
bear; when you take one of your savage dis- 
likes you seem to think Penrythan an accom- 
mee and amiable nobleman; now I hate 

m.” 

“I know you do,” Holdsworth-said, with a 
grim smile, “but there are good points in 
Penrythan; he is not half as black as he is 
painted. Now let me have another look at this 
horrid Nanette; forget who she is, criticise her 
as a work of art, and forget what she is as a 
woman.” , 

The picture represented'a sandy beach, a wild 
sea tumbling in, one sail far out against a 
heaven of mingled storm-and sunshine; a dark 
rock frowning down upon a pretty girl, who sat 
on the sands as if ‘resting after a ‘toilsome 
search among the rocks for shells and seaweed, 
which last were piled up in a very picturesque 
group in a large basket which lay at the girl’s 

eet. 

The shell gatherer wore an old cotton dress ; 
her arms were bare, and her rosy, laughing face 
was a little sunburnt; “she was looking out to- 
wards the sea, not'with a dreamy gaze, but joy- 
ously, as if she soon expected to see the boat of 
some friend or acquaintance come dancing in 
towards the shore. 

The face was beautiful, with dainty nose, 
dimpled chin, clear blue eyes, and rosy, pouting 
lips; the hair, a mass of tawny gold, not too 
neatly combed, was gathered partly in ‘a knot at 
the back of the head; but much of it had eseaped, 
and this the wind had caught and was playing 
with. 

The sunlight also was darting through the 
golden, fluttering curtain. It was decidedly a 
owork full of tender touches and true poetry. 

«« Ah, she doesn’t deserve it,” said Mr. Holds- 
worth, who was himself a very great painter ; 
“‘she never was like that.” 

“Forget her,” said the:young man; “how is 
the picture painted ?” 

‘*Admirably,” responded Holdsworth. 

At that moment eame-a violent ring at the 
front door bell. 

*“'Whoocan that’ be ?” ‘said Martin Vaughan. 
“When you have seen the other picture and 
chosen its name, you must come with’ me to 
dine at the Criterion.” 

‘But. just'then they héard very hurried foot- 
steps on the staits,:and the ‘next moment the 
servant boy rushed into the room with a tele- 
eram°for Mr. Vaughan. He opened it and read 


it. 

« My*poor old unele thinks’ he is dying, ‘and 
hhas sent for me'to' go at once to Edinburgh.” 

Holdsworth whistled a long shrill whistle of 
surprise. 

**Shall you'go?” 

“ Of course.” 

‘But ‘he is only your ¢reatuncle, lately te- 
turned’ from Australia. You scarcely know him, 
dovyou ?” 

‘No, but he has taken'a liking to me, and he 


“And he tells you that his annuity dies with 
him, so that you have no expectations in that 
quarter?” 

*« None.” 

“And yet’ you’ will go?” 

**T shall go.” 

** Well, heaven bless you. You will want to 
rors afew things, so I will be off, for I shall 

inder you.” 

The friends shook hands very warmly ‘and 
parted. 


_ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MRS. FINCH. 
I heard a voice in the silent night 
Which spoke to my soul of a lost delight; 
*T was the voice of my enild who had gone before, 
Whose feet now tread Heaven’s starry floor. 


Lrt1as had now exactly seven shillings and 





on the other hand there are hundreds of women 


were sold; she had more than enough money 
to pay the terrible rent of six shillings, which 
would be due on Thursday, but meanwhile the 
family were starving ; her sick father must be 
thought of to-day and to-morrow. 

She must buy some food, so she returned into 
Oxford Street and turned up a small street and 
there purchased tea and sugar and some hac 
which she thought looked nicer than that in the 
squalid neighbourhood where she dwelt, and 
then'she found her way into the labyrinth of 
streets that lie on f S$ 


on, 


the other side of Soho 
Square, and soon she was on the threshold of 
the dingy house which she called home. She 
had purchased now some rolls and some butter ; 
neither she or the Tittle brother had tasted food 
since the previous day; she was ravenous, and 
she knew that Charlie was so also. 

Mrs. Finch, the woman who sold 
of nondescript articles in the shabby shop, 
stopped Lilias as she was passing through. Slie 
was 2 very short, very stout woman, with an il!- 
tempered face. 

“Miss Martin, I hope you will have my 
money for me punctual on Thursday; I shail 
want it awful to make up my rent.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Finch, I have had such good 
luck—sold all my flowers.” 

“That’s very nice,” said Mrs. Shadwell, ‘ 
it lasts, but there’s many a bad, wet day comes 
when you can’t sell. I see you’ve been buying 
a load of things, and unless you’ve got the six 
shillings all ready to put into my hands, I think 
you’re as good as robbing the honest and hard 
working. I never did sell flowers in the streets, 
Talways ’eld my ’ead too ’igh for that,” added 
Mrs. Shadwell, contemptuously, dispensing with 
that commonplace consonant, the letter H. 

She was very apt so to dispense with it when 
at all excited and put out. Poor Lilias did not 
hold her pretty head high at all at this moment ; 
she was thoroughly fatigued, almost fainting 
for’want of food, and she was cold besides; she 
drooped her head, the reproaches of Mrs. Finch 
sank into her heart; she felt guilty, and 
as if she really had been wrong to purchase 


all kind 







food and order firing ; she had spent more than 
half of the seven and tenpence ; there remained 
about half-a-crown towards the Thursday’s rent, 


but then she remembered that the 
gentleman with the noble face had promised to 
call with a lady the next afternoon, and he would 


youn’? 
. > 


help her. 
She felt as sure of 'Vauzhan and of his heip 
and of his goodness as if she had known him for 


years, though she did not know his. name; he 
had not chosen to téll it to her as yet; bitterly 
he regretted this afterwards. Lilias was in- 
lined to weep, but she restrained herself. 

“‘T shall certainly pay you on Thursday, Mrs. 
Finch,” she said ‘to the ugly, vulgar virago, 
meekly. *‘Now I want to go up and see how 
poor father is.” 

“Well, he’s no better, nor never won’t be,” 
said Mrs. Finch, ‘‘so there’s no good 
ling about the old chap; he ought to have 
taken better care when he was younger, and not 
have lived fast and brought his family to ruin, 
and then to come and take the lodgings of a 
lonely widder as has got her rent to make up 
and her travellers tomeet. I must say I wish I 
had never seen the faces of one of yer.” 

Poor Lilias managed to get through the shop, 
holding down her head as if she were indeed 
guilty of robbing this virtuous widow lady. She 
reached a. dreadful, steep, dirty staircase, and 
went wearily up, carrying ‘her parcels. The 
attic she occupied with her father and little 
brother‘was on the third floor. It looked into 
the street through two small, dirt-stained 
windows. The room was as wretched a place 
as poverty could choose to skulk in, but 
Lilias ‘kept back the tears from her glorious 
dark eyes, and forced her beautiful lips to wear 
smiles when she entered the comfortless place. 

‘Well, father darling !’ she cried, in sweet, 
clear. tones, “‘I bring you such good news; you 
can’t think how fortunate I have been; I have 
brought bacon, rolls, butter, tea, sugar, and even 
a little rum for you, father dear, because I 
thourht you would like some of your old sailor’s 
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will be here with a basket of coal, so that we 
will have a good fire and get warm, all of us.” 

A thin, pale, ragged little boy came running 
to her and put his arms round her. 

«Oh, how long you have been, and I am so 
hungry. I fell asleep and dreamt that a lady 
drove up to the door in a carriage and asked 
to see you, and old Mother Finch drove her 
away, but she would come upstairs and into 
this room, and there was a man came after her 
bending under the weight of a sack, and this 
was fullof cakes and buns and sandwiches done 
up in rolls, and there was a bottle of port wine 
and a lot of oranges and——” 

“Oh, Charlie, don’t talk so much, please,” 
said Lilias, wearily ; “‘ my head aches. There is 
a nice roll, eat it; you shall have warm tea pre- 
sently.” 

Then Lilias went up to the bedstead, almost 
the only article of furniture in the room. On 
this, covered by two thin blankets and a dingy 
quilt, lay a gaunt, haggard man, pale and with 
a weary but honest, kindly face ; his ragged and 
grizzled beard was of many weeks’ growth; he 
was partly dressed, for the bedclothes were so 
thin, and so seldom could the miserable family 
afford a fire, that he would almost have died of 
cold had he not kept on most of his clothes— 
old, worn, dingy clothes they were. He took 
the hands of Lilias fondly into his own, and 
looked affectionately into her eyes. 

“‘ My poor lass,” he said, “it will be good for 
you and the lad when the parish carry me out 
and bury me, for I am only a burden to you.” 

“No, no, father, you are all I have to love me 
really in the world; if you died I should die 
also.” 

She wound her thin arms about his neck and 
kissed him fondly. 

** Now I hear the boy with the coals; we will 
have a fire in five minutes, and there’s the 
kettle—you have filled it, Charlie. Now let us 
get warmed and fed; we can’t talk or think 
until after that; but I really have something 
good to tell you.” 

“IT wish I could sell flowers and get money 
like that,” said Charlie. 

“Oh, no, not until we have somebody else to 
take care of father, Charlie.” 

There was a deep cupboard in the wall; in 
this were a few common delf cups and plates 
and a few common kitchen utensils also, Ina 
little while the fire was lighted, the tea made, 
the bacon toasted, and John Martin, the sick 
sailor, managed to partake with some relish of 
the humble repast. Exquisite, natural refine- 
ment was one of the characteristics of the beauti- 
ful flower-seller. 


After the meal was over, Lilias washed up 
the delf cups and plates and the two or three 
rusty knives, put them away in the cupboard, 
swept up the hearth, then washed Charlie’s 
face and hands, and when everything was as 
neat as poverty would allow it to become, she 
sat down upon the old box, which Mrs. Shad- 
well lent in place of chair, and related the ad- 
ventures of that bleak March afternoon. 

«* And he is coming to-morrow, father, to see 
us. You are to be nursed in a hospital ; Charlie 
is to go to aschool; Iam to go with the lady 
—he doesn’t quite know where.” 

“T hope he isn’t a rascal, my lass,” said John 
Martin, half raisiing himself on his elbow. 
“ There are such a lot of rascals about in the 
world.” 

“ He is like a good angel, father,” Lilias an- 
swered. 

Her dreamy gaze was fixed on the fire. There 
she saw, with the eyes of sixteen, visions of 
beauty such as her mortal sight had never 
dwelt on, for her experiences had been at first, 
homely, commonplace respectability, and lately, 
squalor, want and misery; but in the fire she 
saw castles and gardens and forests, and anon 
long suites of rooms such as may be found in the 
palaces of princes; rooms with tapestried walls 
and mirrors and flowers and statues and pictures, 
and along these paced ladies and men of noble 
aspect, but the hero of New Bond Street was not 
among them. She was aroused from her reverie 
by tbe voice of her father. 





“ Lilias, I want to speak to thee, my child. 
Where is the boy? Is he not asleep?” 

“Yes,” said Lilias, looking round at the 
child, “the warmth of the fire has put him to 
sleep.” 

“Then place the pillow under his head. 
There now, he will not awaken while I tell you 
something you ought to know! You are not 
my child, Lilias !” 

There was silence for a space in the bare 
room, where the fire flames made fantastic 
shadows on the whitewashed walls, and the boy 
slept, and the sick man leaned over the side of 
his dingy. comfortless bed with arms out- 
stretched towards the slight form of the girl 
whom he loved as his own child or even more, 
for this slender, he]pless thing had always clung 
to him and given him the first strong love of 
her baby heart from the time when her glorious 
eyes first gradually opened on the wonders of 
this wonderful world day by day as she grew 
from infancy to childhood in her Liverpool 
home. 

Lilias did not raise her head or start when 
she heard John Martin say that she was not his 
child. She had heard the tale before; it had 
never been told her in so many words, but she 
had overheard conversations between her re- 
puted parents; she had heard Mrs. Martin 
wonder who her father was, and she had heard 
her adopted father say whoever he was, he did 
not wed the mother. All this had been dim and 
difficult to understand in her childhood, but 
now it began to dawn upon her that somehow 
her parents were not good people. 

She did not know the story of her desertion ; 
but on this bleak March night John Martin felt 
inspired to relate to Lilias the tale of her baby- 
hood. She raised her face out of her hands, 
and looked again at the fire, while her adopted 
father told of the bitter wintry night when he 
and a comrade, who had been smoking and 
drinking rum toddy in the house of a friend in 
the little Welsh coast town of Penglaron, 
returned to the beach about two o’clock in the 
morning intending to put off in the boat for 
their vessel, which lay at anchor in the bay, and 
how that they found a wailing baby lying on 
the sands—a child deserted by its mother; and 
how that John Martin’s heart went out at once 
towards the child, and he took it in his arms 
and vowed to cherish and protect it as long as 
he lived. 

“IT took you home to my wife, who had lately 
lost a little one of her own, and she took to you 
very kindly. Indeed both of us wished to keep 
it secret, for we grew so fond of you that we 
should have been much grieved had any lawful 
mother come to claim you, but I got appointed 
soon to another vessel, and I have never been to 
Penglaron since, so that I know nothing of your 
parentage. We saw no newspapers, and we 
know nothing, only there was a little white robe 
which you wore ; at the bottom of it was worked 
in coloured silk a coronet, and the name Lilias 
Anerly. Now, it is my firm belief that your 
father was a nobleman who betrayed some 
humble girl, perhaps a servant in his house, 
and then she worked his name and yours on 
your dress, and threw you on the sands, hoping 
the waves would carry you away. At the same 
time she must have hoped that your dress might 
be found, and that remorse might come home to 
this Earl of Anerly, if there is such a title, but 
I have searched and I cannot find that there is ; 
but I have the dress, Lilias, and now you are 
old enough to take charge of it yourself, and if 
you were to find your father, you ought to com- 
pel him to provide for you, although,” added 
poor John Martin, with a sigh, “I suppose the 
mere dress is no proof in law ?” 

“T don’t know,” Lilias answered, gravely ; 
“I don’t wish to find a father who broke my 
mother’s heart; but I should like to meet 
my mother very much. I know I should love 
her.” 

“TI fear it would be love thrown away, my 
lass,” said John Martin. “She must be a 
worthless jade to have abandoned you as she 
did.” 

«Perhaps she was mad with grief at the 
time,” said Lilias, “and did not know what 








she was doing, and perhaps she has beep 
haunted by the thought of me ever since, anj 
feels like a murderesa, and yet with a mother’s 
longing. Oh! if she is like that, how nich she 
must suffer. I hope some day I shall know m 
mother, but I don’t want to know my father— 
you are my father.” 

Lilias went up to the sick sailor and took 
his hand between both of herown. Soon after 
this she lifted Charley to the mattrass on the 
floor, covered the child with the old cloak which 
was all they had to serve them for a counter. 
pane, crept under a corner of it herself, and 
slept the deep sleep of youth and innocence, 
but not before she had knelt by the side of 
her father’s bed and offered up the humble 
petitions of a prayerful heart. 

When daylight came in at the garret window, 
Lilias saw, to her dismay, that this was one 
of those terrible wet days that now and then 
visit our great English capital. The streets 
ran with water ; the clouds hung black and low; 
the atmosphere was so misty that Lilias could 
scarcely see the houses on the opposite side of 
the narrow street. 

It was a day when she could not ply her 
trade; nobody would stop in the midst of rain 
like that to buy flowers, even supposing that 
Lilias had had any to sell. She had meant to 
have gone to the market for a few, but of 
course now that idea was preposterous, so she 
lighted the fire, prepared her father’s breakfast, 
partook of some herself with Charlie, washed 
that young individual, then put the miserable 
room into the best order she was able, and after 
that she looked at herself in a tiny square of 
looking-glass that hung against the wall, and 
for the first time in her life she wished that she 
had “ pretty things to wear.” 

It was because that tall man with classic 
features, and smooth fair face, and heavy silken 
blonde moustache, and earnest eyes was coming; 
she wished she was not obliged to appear in 
that shabbiest of shabby dresses, a black (brown 
with age). Ah! how she had mended it; but 
it was ragged in spite of thread and needle, s0 
were Charlie’s clothes; but he was a sad boy 
for tearing, as she said. She put on a clean 
linen collar and arranged her magnificent hair 
with perfect neatness, and then she sat down 
and mended old ragged clothes, and waited all 
day for her hero, and he never came. 

We know that Vaughan was in Scotland 
attending by the sick bed of his uncle, but 
Lilias did not know that, so when the dull day 
waned her heart sank, and she wept. The next 
morning was blusterous, wild and stormy, never- 
theless she went into the market, spent eighteen 
pence on flowers, and then tock her way to 
Oxford Circus, through Soho Square, and there 
she waited about for hours and saw only pitiless 
or careless faces. 

She sold in all about eight bunches, out of 
which she made profit fivepence, and then it 
began to grow dark, and she had to make the 
best of her way back to Newport Street. 

“TI must buy a little more bread,” she said, 
to herself, “‘and we have some tea, but to-mor- 
row is the day of the rent, and I have only 4 
shilling towards it, for I must get bread for 
them.” 

And then she thought of the nobleman’s card 
—the nobleman whom she had promised the 
other not to go near. 

“To-morrow he told me. Well,and he might 
help me. I do not think he is wicked.” 

She was standing now by the Langham Hotel. 
A lady was stepping from an elegant carriage, 
and the flower-girl’s eyes met hers. The lady 
uttered a faint cry, and paused, and looked at 
Lilias with bright, flashing, searching eyes 
Lilias went up to her and held towards her her 
violets. 

“Please to buy, lady,” she said. “If you 
knew how ill my father was——” 

“Ah! your father,” said the lady, “and who 
is your father ?” 

« He was a sailor; he is ill ; he——” : 

« Edith, how can you waste your time m 
listening to that girl’s tales,” said a testy voice 
in the carriage. You will have a crowd collect 
to see you, as they always do.” 
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«No—no! That girl is like—so like—some- 
body. And your father is a sailor ?”’ 

“ Yes, lady.” 

« Go on, for heaven’s sake,” said the testy old 
lady in the carriage. We expect friends to 
dine.” 

The lady put half-a-crown into the hand of 
Lilias. 

“There, my child, I wish I had time, but I 
belong to the public; I——” 
And she passed on into the Langham. 


(To be Continued.) 








WITCH-BURNING IN RUSSIA. 


A woman named Agrafena Ignatjeva was re- 
cently burned as a witch by the peasants in the 
village of Wratshevo, in the Goverment of Nov- 
gorod. It seems that the wretched woman, who 
was the widow of a soldier, had the reputation 
of being a sorceress, and strove to promote this 
delusion by every means in her power. The 
whole neighbouring districts had such a dread 
of her power of mischief that they endeavoured 
even to anticipate her wishes, and, although an 
absolute pauper, she lived very comfortably on 
the contributions spontaneously made to her. 
There were many persons in the district suffer- 
ing from epilepsy, and it was popularly believed 
that the witch had thus punished them for 
offending her in some way. 

One of these epileptic sufferers, a girl from a 
distant village, besought the peasants to burn the 
witch and so release herfrom her sufferings. At an 
assembly of headmen and seniors of the village 
it was resolved to extinguish the source of mis- 
chief. They proceeded to her hut, which they 
found fastened up. They broke it open, dis- 
covered the wretched woman, accused her with 
the crime and then nailed up the window and 
door to prevent her escape. By this time over 
two hundred men had assembled around the hut, 
and amid their jeers and shouts of exultation it 
was set on fire, and the whole crowd remained 
until it was quite consumed. The sum of 
twenty-one roubles and ninety copecks—nearly 
three pounds ten shillings) was collected -and 
offered to the rural policeman as a bribe to 
secure his silence. But he rejected it, and so 
this terrible tragedy came to light. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE ARTIST’S VERDICT. 


Your face is as a book, where men may rend strange 
matter. CBETH,. 


THERE was no formal master of the cere- 
monies at hand to introduce Beatrice and Sir 
William to each other; but Mrs. Bertram had 
seen so many strangers in her short life that she 
was equal to the emergency. After all she had 
nothing to fear from strangers ; those she must 

were her former friends. 

With the simple grace which was so entirely 
her own, Beatrice bowed to the baronet; then, 
as he extended his hand, she gave hers to be 
clasped in greeting. It was the first time for 
more than two years that she had met a gentle- 
man dwelling under the same roof as an equal. 








She felt deep sympathy for Sir William in this 
home-coming, and could not speak common- 
place words of welcome. 

The children’s chatter was a relief to more than 
their father. Seated at the head of the table, 
dressed in a simple holland, some flowers the 
children had plucked for her fastened at her 
throat, Sir William thought he had never seen 
a fairer face. He did not forget her loss, only 
his thoughts strayed from his loss to wonder 
what strange chain of circumstances had driven 
this queenly creature to be a nursery gover- 
ness, 

Sir William Clive lingered at the Court. At 
first he talked of staying a week. The week 
lengthened into a month, and yet he gave no 
sign of departing. These weeks had been more 
full of tranquil happiness for him than any he 
had known since his wife’s death. 

He told himself there was no place like his 
own home, that it was his duty to become 
familiar with his children. Neither was the 
real reason of his protracted stay at the Court. 
No one suspected the truth. For a long time 
Sir William himself was blind to the fact that 
his heart was opening to a second love, and its 
object was beautiful Beatrice Bertram. 

Without knowing it, without realising it, he 
fell in love—deeply, hopelessly in love. He had 
been very fond of his pretty, fairy-like wife— 
had mourned her truly—but his love for her was 
not so powerful as his passion for Beatrice. She 
seemed to him a great, noble-minded woman— 
one to be reverenced as one above her fellows. 
Before he had known her very long he forgot 
her beauty in thinking of herself. 





It came on him suddenly, the state of his 
heart; but he saw nothing unfortunate in his | 
infatuation. The woman who for eight months | 
had lived in a subordinate position at the Court 
in such a manner as to earn the respect of the 
whole neighbourhood would surely be received 
with open arms as its mistress ? 

He had no relations to groan over his mésal- 
liance, and Mrs. Payne, his late wife’s sister, 
could hardly disapprove a choice she herself had 
brought about. The children already loved 
Beatrice dearly. Who could better fill their 
mother’s place ? 

The baronet thought over this very seriously 
as the summer days began to wane. Never by 
word or sign did he impart his feelings to their 
object. Whilst she was under his roof, and 
with, as he believed, no other shelter, he was far 
too generous to put a question to her which, 
however she answered it, must make their pre- 
sent relations embarrassing ones. Mrs. Payne 
was soon expected on a long visit. Sir William 
put off his wooing till then, very happy, in the 
meanwhile, in his daily companionship with 
Beatrice. 

It never occurred to him that she would refuse 
him. He was not a conceited man, but he really 
believed he could make her happy. He loved 
her; surely she would be able to love him back 
again? How fair a life would theirs be at the 
Court! He would care for little Frank as his 
own child—as Blanche and Elaine’s brother. 

Beatrice herself, if asked, would have con- 
fessed that its master’s return made Clive Court 
a far moreagreeable residence. Her whole heart 
given to one who scorned it, no thought of the 
baronet’s ever growing to care for her dawned 
upon her. 

He and she had many things in common. 
She had always preferred men’s society to 
women’s. She honestly did her best to make 
his home pleasant to him, partly for his chil- 
dren’s sake, partly because she remembered his 
fair, girlish wife, and how fondly she had talked 
of Willie. 

She never neglected the children for him; 
they were her first care. She never sought the 
baronet or put herself in his way. Only when 
they met at luncheon, as he called the children’s 
dinner, she listened with ready interest to all he 
said, and made observations such as came natu- 
rally to a woman of intellect and talent. They 
were never alone till the children were in bed. 

It had always been Beatrice’s custom to spend 
the evening in a pretty little room on the ground 





floor known as the summer parlour. Here she 


kept her music, her books, and work, and after 
he had been home a little time it grew to be Sir 
William’s custom to come to this summer par- 
lour for his coffee, and to stay listening while 
she sang. Very harmless amusement if both 
had been sure of their own hearts, or she had 
been free to be wooed. 

In the early autumn an old friend of Sir 
William came to the Court on a long visit—a 
man of forty turned, whose name was already 
famous in the artistic world, whose pictures 
hung yearly on the walls of the Royal Academy. 
The Clives had always had artistic tastes, and 
the baronet and Mr. Hilton had been friends for 
years. 

Of course the artist saw all the inmates of 
the manor. He wasa simple, kindly man, who 
took a great deal of notice of the children, and 
was as deferentially polite to Beatrice as though 
she had been a duchess. 

« What a glorious face Mrs. Bertram has,” he 
said one evening to Sir William, as they sat 
over their wine. “I wish I could persuade her 
to sit to me.” 

“How would you paint her ?” 

« As Ophelia or Juliet. She would look the 
character to the life.” 

“‘I hope she may have a happier fate than 
either,” more shortly. 

Then, more decidedly : 

« Hilton, I wish you would do me a favour.” 

«A favour !’ opening his eyes. ‘“ Man alive! 
what favour could I do a person of your import- 
ance ?” 

“You could paint me Mrs. Bertram’s pic- 
ture.” 

The artist stared. Something of the truth 
began to dawn upon him. 

“Yes,” said Sir William, answering his 
friend’s silent question, “it is my great hove 
that some day she may be Lady Clive; but in 
the meanwhile I want her picture. George, it 
would be easy enough for you to paint it for 
me.” 

** Do you mean without her sitting for it? I 
doubt it. Beautiful as Mrs. Bertram is, her 
expression would be difficult to convey on can- 
vas.” 

“You know you said at lunch to-day you 
would paint my little girl as ‘Red Riding- 
hood - ”» 

«And I mean to, having obtained your con- 
sent. Little Blanche has just the face for the 
old fairy heroine.” 

«Well, Blanche must sit for that, and Mrs. 
Bertram will be with her. Can’t you manage 
it ?” 

“William,” asked the artist, gravely, “if 
you mean to marry Mrs. Bertram why don’t you 
propose to her ?”’ 

“T can’t while we are both in the same house, 
and to tell you the truth, Hilton, I think, poor 
dear, she has no home to go to.” 

«* What was Mr. Bertram ?” 

“I don’t know. I never heard her speak of 
him.” 

“TI wonder if he was related to Frank Ber- 
tram. You remember Frank, Will?” 

“Perfectly. No, it can’t be any relation. 
Bertram is a great deal too proud to let any 
lady of his family be a governess.” 

“Do you know what I think ?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“That you are making a great mistake. You 
ought to set this doubt about Mrs. Bertram at 
rest. Will, you have had plenty of home trou- 
ble for a young man. Don’t you see that every 
day you put it off you make the blow keener.” 

“What blow ?” 

“If Mrs. Bertram refuses you.” 

«I don’t think she will.” 

“T do.” 

«Why ?” 

No answer, so he added, almost angrily : 

“Surely you have some reason for such an 
assertion.” 

“Only this, my friend. I am an artist, and I 
have studied women’s faces for nearly twenty 
years. I grant you I never saw a fairer face 
than Mrs. Bertram’s, but——” 

“ Go on,” replied his friend, authoritatively. 

“It is a face with a sorrow on it—a sorrow no 
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time will ever heal. Beatrice Bertram has done 
her loving in this world, Will ?” 

Sir William was unconvinced, but he respected 
his friend’s judgment enough for it to make him 
less confident than he had beem before. He 
watched Beatrice attentively. She never seemed 
sad to him; she laughed and played with the 
children as one who had: not a care, and the 
baronet saw no reason his wooing should: be a 
failure. 

Little Blanche Clive, accompanied: by her 
governess, spent some time every day in the 
large three-windowed room which had been fitted 
up as Mr. Hilton’s studio. The artist did not 
disappoint his friend. He worked openly at 
« Little Red Riding Hood ; but he studied Mrs. 

3ertram. More tham one sketch did he make 

of her; for the rest he thought he could trust 
to memory. Her face was one he was not likely 
to forget. 

The evening before he was to leave the Court 
he chanced to find himself alone with her, and 
he seized the opportunity to thank her for the 
graceful hospitality which had made his visit so 
enjoyable. 

“You cannot guess how I dreaded coming 
here, Mrs. Bertram. I remembered Lady Clive’s 
sunny presence, and the thought of the Court 
without a mistress was gloomy in the extreme.” 

Beatrice smiled sadly. 

** Poor Lady Clive! whata bright young life 
hers was, and how she is missed still! Ido not 
think Sir William will ever-be reconciled to his 
loss.”’ 

The simple, heartfelt words touched the artist. 
Sir William was reconciled to his wife’s loss, was 
anxious to exalt another in her place, and she, 
that other, did not know it. 

“T cannot agree with you,’ said Mr. Hilton, 
impulsively. “I believe Sir William will yet 
seek domestic happiness for himself anda second 
motier for his children.” 


Yoor little things!” said Beatrice, gently. 


«*T think they are ready to love anyone who will 


Do you think Sir William’s 


I shall be 


be kind to them. 
marriage will be soon, Mr. Hilton ? 
sorry to leave the children.” 

“‘ Indeed, I have no clne,” he hastened to say. 
“Tt is chiefly my own conjecture; but of one 
thing Lam certain. He will never separate the 
litt] from you whilst you are willing to 
remain with them.” 

**T shall always be that.” 

«But it must be a dull life for you ?” 

‘«‘T think,” leaning her head on one hand, and 
looking into the ruddy fire, “I think that after 
great excitement dulness is a relief. Rest is 


, 
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almost a relief.’ 
**And you have had great excitement ?’’ he 

ventured toask. “I think excitement is almost 

necessary to an artist’s life,” he added. 

*T had an artist’s life once,” came, almost in 
pite of herself, from Beatrice; “I loved my art 
ind lived for it. I forsook it, and now I stand 
alone.” 

“That woman has a history,” was the artist’s 

» quitted her, “and, I believe, one 
which will prevent her ever becoming Lady 
Clive. Z 


CHAPTER LV. 


FOILLED AGAIN, 


Fail not for sorrow, 
But onward till the goal ye win. 


Lire holds strange chances. Just after Mr. 
Hilton had left the Court, and Sir William was 
counting on Jirs. Payne’s visit, he was unexpec- 
tedly to London. Although wealthy, 
he was n what you would call an idle 
man. He 1 one of the directors of) an 
important pany, and a crisis in the said 
company’s «aifairs really required his. pre- 
sence. 

He very nearly risked his fate before he left, 
but he resisted the temptation. He had grown 
to love Beatrice so dearly as to prize the daily 
companionship with her. If he proposed to her, 
used him, he knew that she would 
nod continue at the Court... He knew her well 


and she rei 





enough to be sure his: wealth and title would 
weigh as nothing to her, and: he: feared she did 
not love him. 

*‘We shall miss you very: much,” said Bea- 
trice, simply, as. they sat at breakfast: on: the 
last morning. 

“You can have no idea whatit costs :me to 
tear myself away,” he answered, hoarsely. ‘I 
dreaded coming to the Court; and yet I: have 
been happier here than I could’ have thought 
possible.” 

She looked at the unconscious ehildren, and 
replied, hopefully : 

“Every year that comes, Sit William, they 
will be able more to replace what’ you have 
lost..”’ 

The baronet did not: answer: His thoughts 
ran on a very different compensation to his 
sorrows. 


~ * * * * 


We must:now returnto Frank Bertram, whom 
we left in the pretty village of Pont aux Dames. 
He did not linger there, but travelled to Eng- 
land as quickly as trains and steamer could 
convey him. He went straight to Blythe Hall, 
and, as once: before, was closeted with Charles 
Stuart in his study. 

‘*Where on earth have you been?” was the 
genial playwriter’s.greeting. “ You disappeared 
after Miss Langton’s wedding without a word to 
anyone,” 

“I have been to France: to look for my 
wife.” 

Charles Stuart sighed. 

“My dear Frank, I wish you did not: buoy 
yourself up with false hopes. All possible 
efforts have been made to trace her in 
vain. If you would only rest content that all 
her sorrows and weariness are over !” 

Content!’ repeated Frank, indignantly. 
«Content! how would you like to be content to 
live your life without Muriel.” 

«The cases are hardly similar.” 

*T don’t see it.” 

‘* Muriel has brought me the deepest joy, un- 
alloyed by sorrow. It seems to me, Frank, that 
the only troubles of your life have been since 
you knew Beatrice Grey.” 

* And what aselfish, detestable creature I was 
before I did knowher! Charles; it’s no use your 
telling me my wife is dead. I shall never rest 
until I find her.” 

“TI only ask you to remember one thing,” said 
Mr. Stuart, gravely. ‘* You consulted the first 
inquiry office in London, and the manager 
declined to undertake the search.” 

“ But I have aclue now. I know where she 
was—where they both were only a few weeks 
ago.” 

“That really does look more hopeful ; but'who 
is ‘they?’ I thought Miss Grey—I mean your 
wife—was alone.” 

Frank Bertram took his friend’s hand, and 
said, with deep emotion : 

“No, Charley, there is a double reason why I 
should seek my wife. My child—the heir ofthe 
Knoll—is with his mother. Fancy, while all 
these months my mother has been deploring the 
extinction of the Bertrams, her grandson was 
living almost at her.doors.” 

Charles Stuart stared. How Miss Greyand her 
child could have lived at the threshold ofthe 
Knoll puzzled him. : 

«You have not told me the clue,” he said, 
simply. 

«© You remember the poor creature your horses 
knocked down last spring ? It was my wife; the 
child Muriel admired was my son.” 

“ Good gracious! This explains everything,” 
he went on, aftera moment’s pause. “ Isee now 
why the Gibbs’ would not touch my money— 
why they would never let me or Muriel get a 
sight of Mrs. Franks.” 

«The clueends there,” resumed Frank, slowly. 
“ Beatrice and—and the child left Lady Men- 
teith’s.for the south of France. She was very 
ill, and the doctor said it was her last chance. 
She. was to stay a day or two in London; while 
there she learned that the lady in France could 
not receive them.” 

“ Thenthe matter lies in a nutshell,” answered 


Charies- Stuart; “She is:at Mint Street. stil, 
and that is why Tom Gibbs puts me: off with 
such endless excuses when I talk of going toask 
his wife if she knows. anything of Miss 
Grey.” 

Frank Bertram got up. 

“I shall go to London to-night,’ he said, 
gravely ; “‘if I am fortunate enough in catching 
a train I shall be at Islington by seven.” 

No persuasions could move him, at last; seeing 
his set purpose, Charles Stuart, explaining to 
his wife that he» had‘ urgent) business; set: off 
with his luckless friend. 

« How on earth will you manage ?” he asked, 
when they were alone in a railway carriage. 
« Everything must come outnow. After tanta- 
ilsing all the mammas of Downshire, how 
awkward it will be to confess that you have 
been married two years.” 

«‘ Tshan’t care,” said Bertram, resolutely. “I 
have-sacrificed too much te the world’s: opinion. 
Everyone may shum'mé now if,they like, It is 
punishment enough for me to remember. that 
had I married my darling openly, all through 
these dreary months, she would have been at 
my side. Inher proper place at the Knoll, no 
wretch would have had power -to come between 
us. Don’t talk to me of the. world’s opinion, 
Stuart ; it only-reminds me of my folly.” 

Mr, Stuart kept silent. He and. his friend 
seemed to change places, for he was actively 
thinking of the inconveniences: to, accrue to 
Frank from: this rash, marriage; and Frank was 
thinking himself too happy if only he found his 
wife alive. 

We know already the disappointment: that 
awaited him in Mint Street. Ada Gibbs, alone, 
her husband being at the Doric, as.soon as she 
heard that this was the man who had. wrecked 
her friend’s life, was notinclined to spare him; 
in all its sad details she told of Beatrice’s 
suffering, 

Frank had his. wife’s life laid bare to him. 
He knew she had come straight from the pretty 
country cottage to that dull, London street; 
here she. had. toiled for. her daily, bread, until 
Mr.. Stuart’s horses brought about the illness 
which sent her to St. Mary’s Hospital, the rest 
he knew already, from Adela Langton. 

« You must have some idea. where this is,” he 
cried, impatiently. 

“T have none! For her own sake, she agreed 
it. was best.for me not to know. I don’t think, 
sir, she’ll trouble you long; she looked, too 
delicate for this world when she left me, and she 
was always a deal too good for it.” 

Not for the Queen herself—as.she afterwards 
told Tom—couid Ada have refrained from ad- 
ministering this piece of her- mind to Queenie’s 
husband; but the warm-hearted little woman 
relented as she saw the bitter sorrow on his face. 

“ Mrs. Gibbs,” urged Charles Stuart, “if you 
do know anything of Mrs. Bertram’s where- 
abouts do not hide it. I was, as you may have 
heard, her true friend, and I pledge you my word 
of honour that, Mr, Bertram’s sole object in 
seeking his wife is to explain away the misun- 
derstanding which divided them.” 

«Explanations come too late, sometimes,” 
retorted Ada. “Mr. Stuart, I would oblige you 
if I could, but I have no idea where Beatrice is; 
I fancy she is out of London, for I know she 
talked of a railway journey.” 

“Lost!” came.from Frank Bertram’s set lips. 
« Wife and child both lost!” 

“There’s one thing I can do,” volunteered 
Ada, relenting altogether at the sight of his 
sorrow. ‘ Beatrice is not the kind to forget old 
friends; sooner or later, if she lives, I shall 
hear from her. I'l tell her then all you 
have said, and if she’s willing I’ll send you her 
address.” A 

They left then with far less’ hope than they 
had come. Charles strove to speak cheerfully. 

«As Mrs. Gibbs says, she is certain to hear 
from your wife, it is only a delay, Frank, not 
failure.” 

“You heard what she said,” repeated Frank, 
mournfully. “I shall hear from her if she 
lives-—if she lives, Charlie, she may not live!” 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Her title of honour— 
He for God only, she for God and truth. 

In the early days of the new year Mr. Hilton 
received a visit from his friend, Sir William 
Clive. The baronet talked of many things, only: 
after dinner as they sat over their cigars did ‘he 
proach the subject nearest his heart. 

« Hilton, it’s not many I could confide such a 
thing to, but you will keep my seeret?”’ 

“Mrs. Bertram has wt thon you ?” asked thew 
artist. 

«Yes; how could you guess it? She lagy 
refused me, and I know herecision is irrevoe< 
able. Iam going abroadmow for a few months. 
She has promised to stay with, the children. 
It’s rather: hard; Hiltomythat aavoman,should 
refuse you imisneh a mgmmmer as to make: you. 
more in lowe: with hepehinainewer.’ 

“Tt is, better: tie woinan and mot 
win her 

“Yes; shecseensed:! too thimak ‘thes little maids 
and thei a eee te. bexenough:, 


for any meme” 

“« And 

“Yess f<pamoore mee nn whem you} | 
hear off Tiknow I shad marry, andy 
that — thatthis affair. 
was & a en believe. I‘ love Mrs. 
Bertram 






even: thani. I) didi) my 5! 
poor wife; but Aibed?” 


“You are q@pitit=sumex the, 


willl nob: 
change P” 

Sir Williaa», lesaxb: £6pwand/: andé ed | 
something; toe ogeiag ene Thiow ldtebens didi: not nd 
seem) SU’ — thought, , husha: 
know, that Beatrice had i 

“ There's said. \ thie~ bamonety J 


in a constfaified voice, cothhé: piotune- you: were 
to do for me, Hilton, I want it more that ever 
now; only paint it in character, so that ill- 
natured people won’t make remarks ; consider 
itan order, old fellow, and let the picture be 
worthy of her and you. 
* *: * * * 

A day in early-May, Frank Bertram, graver 

and more anxious-looking far than on. the night’ 


we saw him first; now nearly four years ago, was | 


entering the Royal Academy. It was the first 
day the éxhibition had ‘been opened to the 
regular public, and the crowd was.immense: 
He was. leisurely threading. his,.way through: it., 
when he met a-chance acquaintance. 

“Have. you; seen.Hilton’s ‘ Princess?’ It is 
splendid. No wonder the critics rave about it.” 

Referring to. his catalogue, Frank. steered for. | 
the picture. He admired. Mr. Hilton’s style | 
especially, and. knew that.the feature the.artist.| 
chiefly excelled ,in was. portraits, of real people || 
in ideal dress. 
had chosen to .represent the; proud,, capricious, 


tender, loving, heroine of , Tennyson, Frank. ady..| 


vanced. 

He saw his.wife! There. was no mistake! 
Those deep, tender, violet .eyes, the exquisitely 
moulded features, that intensity,of expression, 
were indeed these of the woman: he had. mar- 


ried. He was.not alone in his: recognition.. On | 


every side he heard .comments on’.the. resem- | 
blance of the “Princess” to Miss Grey, “the | 
favourite actress, you know, who disappeared. so 
mysteriously,” 

Tt mattered little to Frank. If only- he-found | 
her, all the world might know his wife had been 
anactress. He made eager, inquiries; the pic- 
ture was not for sale. Obtaining the artist’s.| 
address, he set out for Clarges Street, and was | 
fortunate enough to find Mr. Hilton at home. 

“Tell you the model of my picture. I can,) 


have no objection, Mr. Bertram. The. princess, 


Was painted from the sketch.of a lady, a valued | 
friend of mine, if I may say so, although our , 
acquaintance is.a slight one.” 

“ Her name?” breathed Frank. 
“The same as your own. I met her at the | 
house of Sir William Cliye ; you. must remember 
him, Mr..Bertram; you and Ii have often, been 
together in his company.’ 
“IT remember him perfectly, but Mrs. Ber- | 
tram 2 99 


Half wondering what beauty he , ! i 


“Mrs. Bertram lives at Clive Court; she is a 
friend of the late Lady Clive, and she plays a 
mother’s part to the children while Sir William 
is away.” 

‘Clive Court is near Penryn, is it not ?” 

“Itis at Penryn itself. Sir William is away 
just now.’ 

“My business is with Mrs. Bertram. Mr. 
Hilton, I do not know howtothank you. Some 
day I may be able to explain to: you what your 
picture has done for me.’ 

* * a“ * . 


It;was evening when Frank! Bertram reached! 


satialone in, the summer parlour thinking of ay 
détter shevhad\just received from Sir William 
Clive. Hé/was:engagedto'be married. To say 
whethemshenwas:glad or.sorry would be difficult, 
Beatrice; was too trve a woman to wish Siz 
Williamto remain single for love of her, but iti 


baronet/was hurrying’ om) matters;-he: had met 
the young lady abread, proposed at Easter; and 
a fortnight aftéemhigcletter: he. would. bring his 
beidélome to the:court: A:servantientered. 

“Algentlemamy hascalled, nia’im he, would 
not’idave his name’ 


Supposing iteieebessomeone whom Sir William 
had sent with» ditectionsrass to: preparing the’ 
Court for the» bhide», Mites. Bertram answered,, 


simply: 
ha ag him» ityhepes,Jéba; but! bring: lights» 


<° Beatrice!” 


eyes. 

« Have-you forgiven mey Frank/?” 

“My darling, there was nothing to forgive. 
I have come to take you home. There must be 
no more partings between youand me, I know 
all now, Beatrice, and what an idiot I have 
been.” 

‘But it-was true,” said Beatrice, simply. “TI 
| kept the secret from you lest the disgrace should 
pain you. 

“Therev was no disgrace, my darling. Yout 
father died when you were a little child: The 
man you saw was the scoundrel really guilty of 
-~ crime laid to his charge, no kith or kin to 





“ Ate you quite,: quite sure ?” 

“T am certain, and Beatrice, no misfortune of 
| your ‘father’s would have separated you and me. 
| There was.adeep-laid plot to make me believe 

| yow had loved: Percy Ashley, and married me 
| out: of pique. Perey Ashley told me on his 
eath-hed.’”’ 
“Ts he really dead ?” 
‘© He shas been: dead. eighteen months, and 
through them all. I have been seeking my 
wife.” 

«‘ Who told. you Iwas here, Frank ?” 

He took the crystal pendant from his pocket. 

“This gave me the first clue, and sent me on 
a fruitless journey to Pont aux Dames; since 
then I would notigive Mrs. Naylor back the 
talisman, although I had almost despaired of 
, finding my wife.” 

“I have missed you so,” she said, simply; 
“living without you hasbeen cruel work, 
| Frank.” 

** We will never part again.” 

But as he looked at her transparent skin, on 
which every: blue vein shone so. clearly, and 
noted the feverish sparkle of her eyes, he 
| thought, as ‘all Penryn had done for months, 
that she looked too fragile to be long on earth. 

“It was so hard,” she breathed, “ that time 
at Grant’s Rest to know you were in the house 
land. yet»not see you. I did see your mother 
| often;iand, Frank, I think she liked me.” 

«“Who could help it? But, Beatrice jy? 

He paused, and looked into her eyes. He was 
remembering that he came to seek not-only a 
wife, but a child. 

“Yes,” said Beatrice, in answer to. his look, 





Penryn. The children were im bed; Beatrice}! 


would 'be/hard to begim.the world again. Thei}' 


Slie< looked! abt hie with hen ldrges, violet | : 





‘he has been my comfort; he is more than two 


years old now. Frank, you will love our child 
for my sake, won’t you?” 

“Why did you not send to me, Beatrice? 
Why did you not even let me know ?” 

She blushed. 

2 ry you would have forgiven me then, 
amd’ Ii did. not want to be forgiven for my 
child’s sake, 
own.” 

*¢ Beatrice, when shall I take you home?” 

“Timust'stay-here a fortnight longer, till Sir 
William comeswith his bride.” 

“ And then Dmay have my wife ?” 
“ Shershook her head 
“ Prank; do you think me altered?” Do you 
Pye dear;'; eerie shake their heads over 
a atid itt mayybe our time together will be 


i iadiseteentitdld ombbethin; worn-hands;. No 
agony) could hawes been more bitter: tham, his. 
\Beatrice was: the comfortor:. 
“T think of the: porpiness Ii haves.thie being; 
spared:'to this. | ank, Llused:to thinks if 
I could only touch your > hail shbaid: be: able 
to. die content.” 

« But I want‘you to live??* 

“ And doyou think I don't wantditoo?’ 

“And I am keeping, the: best‘news: tillilast. 
Beatrice, there is someone who longe’to see you. 
Mr. Stubbs-deceived yourcruelly, for) Muriel is 
alive. She’s»Chazles:Sthart’s happy;wife, and 
Tiknow she will: be: thevhappier: fox seeimg her 
sister.” 

«How wonderfuliif\»ll seems” said Beatrice, 


I wantet to be loved for my 


; thoughtfully, 


She wrote by the next day’s post to Sir Wil- 
lidma-Clivey. | He-knew'\the secret of her: life, so 
her\ news ‘would ‘not’ quite eleetrify-him. Very 

i, was* his-reply, He eo = would 
the Court: as: soon'as-she fvithout 
studying his-convenience; for her care of his 
children he could never sufficiently thank her. 

He said no word of his love for her ; she never 
knew he married to strive and drive her image 
from his heart. Soone week after that eventful 
evening, Beatrice and her child left the Court 
amid the regrets of the servants, and the tears 
of Blanche and Elaine. They travelled straight 
to Woodbine Cottage, which, chancing again to 
be let, had been eagerly secured by Frank Ber- 
tram. 

There, in the days that followed, Frank and 
his wife were happier than mortals often are. 
The roses came back to Beatrice’s cheeks, and a 
London physician’ assured our hero that she 
might be spared many years; strong she never 
would be; but if only she had an easeful life 
she might yet reach old age. 

No day had ever seemed so golden to Frank 
as when he received those tidings. Heaven 
had been much more merciful to him than he 
deserved ; he resolved to take his wife and child 
to their true home. As yet his mother knew 
nothing of his happiness. Letters full of en- 

quiries as to his doings were sent on from his 
club, and he had hard work to keep his secret in 
the replies. 

He had no anxiety as to his mother’s recep- 
tion of his wife ; anyone in delicate health went 
straight to Mrs. Bertrami’s heart; besides, she 
would like to welcome the heir’s mother. Still 
she had yet to learn that there ‘was an heir, and 
that she had adaughter-in-law. She must hear 
this before both arrived at the Knoll. 

Frank wrote more than one explanation, and 
then destroyed it as not satisfactory before the 
bright idea came to him of bespeaking the 
Stuarts’ assistance. Beatrice and Muriel had 
met again, and the old love was as warm as 
ever. Muriel was hie mother’s special favourite; 
surely she could soften the old lady’s heart to 
her sister. 

Mrs. Bertram felt surprised when she received 
a letter from her pet, Muriel, proposing for her- 
self and family (an heir had recently been added 
to the Blythe nursery) a week’s visit to the 
Knoll. 

May was almost over, and she knew the 
Stuarts had only just remov ed to town for the 
season, still, in spite of surprise, she wrote back 
a warm welcome, and was very glad her. soli- 
tude would be broken. 
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They came on the appointed day, Charles, 
Muriel, and the two little ones. Mrs. Bertram 
quite forgot they were self-invited guests in her 
joy at seeing them, and the morning after their 
arrival carried Muriel off to her pretty boudoir 
to indulge in a long chat. 

‘* For really, my dear,” said the old lady, “I 
have seen no one and heard nothing lately. 
Since Frank went to France after Adela Lang- 
ton’s wedding, he has never been home for more 
than two days at a time, and his letters have 
nothing in them now. Do tell me all the 
news.” 

“ Where shall [ hegin ?”’ asked Muriel, smil- 
ing. ‘“ We have grown quite intimate with the 
Naylors, though they do live at Islington. 
Adela’s younger sister, Mary, has just married 
Sir William Clive, a widower, but quite a young 
ian, and he has a splendid fortune.” 

«* What a contrast to poor Adela.” 

Well, I don’t know; I think the Naylors are 
one of the happiest couples I ever met. Though, 
how Adela submits to live in Islington, I can’t 
imagine ; I wouldn’t do it for any man.” 

For little Mrs. Muriel had acquired strong 
opinions in her brief married life. 
gave way to her in everything, no trouble had 
come to her, and the little lady was more selfish 
than in the days when she was grateful to Molly 
and her tallow cancle. 

«T never cared for Miss Langton,” observed 
Mrs. Bertram, but Frank was delighted with 
her.” 

“ I saw Frank the day before yesterday.” 

“My dear, did he say when he was coming 
home ?” 

“To-morrow. He specially commissioned me 
to break the news to you, or I don’t think I 
should have been so rude as to invite myself and 
family on a visit.” 

“I wonder he did not write,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bertram, thinking it would have been less 
trouble than for Mr. Stuart, his wife, lady’s-maid, 
nurses and children, to undertake the journey 


Her husband | 
fancy, Mrs. Bertram, she has been his wife for 





to the Knoll. 
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{A STUDY FROM THE LIFE.] 


** Ah, but he told me to tell you something 
else that he did not care to put in a letter; 
dear Mrs. Bertram, will you prepare for a great 
surprise ?” 

“He is not ill, is he, Muriel? It won’t be 
coming home to die ?” 

«‘Frank is wonderfully well, but he is not 
coming home alone.” 

“Visitors! And he thought I should like to 
have you to make the place gayforthem? How 
good of him !’”” 

“ Dear Mrs. Bertram,” whispered Muriel, “do 
you remember how long ago you wished I could 
be your daughter?” Well, I think Frank 
guessed that wish, and that is why he has 
chosen me to tell you that he is bringing you 
home a daughter.” 

“ Married! Oh Muriel, after al] my hopes; 
marriedto a Frenchwoman! No one else would 
be married in such a hurry !” 

“No, no!” with an attempt at gaiety; “his 
wife is English. After Charles and the children 
she is more to me than all the world!” 

«« My dear, do you know her ?”” 

“It is my sister—the sister I lost and grieved 
forso. Frank met her and married her. Only 


three years and a half.” 

“But where has she been? Why was the 
marriage kept secret ?” 

“They quarrelled—a dreadful mistake parted 
them. Neither deserved blame, for both were 
to be pitied. Only at Adela Langton’s wedding, 
or just before, did Frank find out the truth. 
Ever since that he has been,seeking her. He 
found her almost a month ago; as he thought 
then, dying.” 

* Dying !” 

“But she is better now; they are coming 
home, Mrs. Bertram. You will be kind to Bea- 
trice, won’t you? She is so good and true. She 
has known such bitter sorrow.” 

“Your sister shall have no cause to complain 
of her reception, Muriel,” very stiffly; “but I 
wish there had been less concealment. I hate 
mysteries.” 








**T know you will love Beatrice when you see 
her,” said Muriel, confidently. “Besides,” 
playing her trump card, there is little Frank,. 
the heir of the Knoll. You can’t dislike his 
mother.” 

* * % * * 


The day came at last, the day in her lonely 
grief Beatrice Bertram had never looked to see 
when she entered her husband’s home its 
honoured mistress. As Frank led her through 
the ranks of obsequious servants—hardly yet 
recovered from the surprise of the news given 
them the day before—to receive his mother’s 
greeting, his heart was full of love and pride.. 
He quite forgot he had married an actress, and 
when Mrs. Bertram saw the sweet fragile-look- 
ing creature her son had chosen she recognised 
the beautiful stranger she had known as Mrs.. 
Franks. 

Frank Bertram’s return with a wife and child 
was a nine days’ wonder throughout Downshire,. 
and it was soon rumoured that the beautiful 
mistress of the Knoll was the heroine of ‘‘ Mona. 
Greme;” but if old Mrs. Bertram approved, if 
Lady Menteith called, if Sir William Clive and 
his bride came from Cornwall to make a con- 
gratulatory visit, what could people say? Before 
she had been at home two months every one of 
note had left their card on Beatrice. 

Almost two years have passed since that happy 
home-coming, years of tranquil happiness to our 
heroine, the favourite of the county, the darling 
of the tenantry, the special pride of her stately 
mother-in-law. Beatrice has little to remind 
her of the sorrowful months of loneliness she 
suffered through Percy Ashley’s sin. 

She is happy, happy as few women are, but 
not all her prosperity, her popularity, her tried 
friends, her reunion with her sister, not even 
the affection of her little children, is so dear to 
Beatrice as her husband’s love. His whole heart 
is hers, and to her her true title of honour will 
ever be that she is Frank Begrram’s 
WIFE. 

[THE END.] 
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LORD. JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
“ON THE BRINK.” 


And you would have felt my soul in a kiss, 
And known that once if I loved you well. 


“Evusracta,” murmurs Lord Jasper, lifting her 
hand to his lips, as, after a brief pause, they con- 
template each other’s features through the 
deepening twilight shades, “‘ wemust never part 
again.” 

She herself, weary and overwrought, scarcely 
hears the sionate sweetness of the words, 
She only feels that the arms dearest to her above 
all others are clasping her safe from insult and 
danger; that the heart beating against hers 
throbs with deepest love; that the breath, with 
its quick, strong gasps, is wooing her cheek and 
moving the rough curly tresses of her ebon hair 
as Phaon’s kisses may have stirred Sappho’s 
silken tresses ere he left her to her despair. 

Eustacia has lost almost all consciousness—all 
knowledge of existing things—of society, Mrs. 
Grundy, habit, servitude, toil, and care. They 
are all swept away; she only remembers Lord 
Jasper is here, pressed close to her heart, and 
that they two are alone in the silence of the sun- 
set hour. 

How she has struggled to forget and avoid 
him, and prayed to surmount temptation’s wiles ! 
And yet he is here, they are breathing the same 
atmosphere, watching each other with trembling 
ecstacy. 





Is the world well lost for love’s sake? Alas! 


SS 
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[A STORM OF PASSION. ] 


she temporises, hesitates, relents. This third 
time he pleads her pride, her courage, her.en- 
durance are sinking, and the waves of passion 
are drowning her will, as if it were the weakest 
flotsam and jetsam of human resolve ever cast 
adrift on the ocean of desire. 

** No,” she cries, crouching in the dim light, 
as if the terrible temptation must be fought 
against so long as a grain of strength is granted 
her, “do not say it, but pity me.” 

It is a strange, antiquated-looking room, with 
a low ceiling, from which spiders’ webs hang 
and drop, an old worm-eaten horse-hair couch 
stands by the window; a camp stool has been 
dragged from under the couch and placed by a 
quaint piano with 1714 engraved as the date of 
its birth; the carpet is here and there in holes 
and tatters, and the draught fans it to and fro. 

But still lovely is the old room with the heavy 
garlands of wild roses and jasmine clinging 
about the chattering window-panes, with the 
dry perfumed evening air stealing through the 
casement ; the perfume of the plenteous orchard 
but a few yards distant, and beyond the far- 
reaching mountains kissed by the dying sun- 
light. 

‘IT am your lover,” he answers, in his hushed, 
veiled tones. ‘‘ You have long been cruel, 
Eustacia; you have repulsed and rejected me 
always ; but now——” 

‘Oh ! heavens, Jasper, save me! I am weak. 
Teach me to be strong, for it’s more than mortal’s 
weakness can bear.” 

Her loose dark hair_is about her shoulders as 
she wrings her hands and pleads. They are 
all-in-all to each other, he with the sombre pas- 
sion light in his poet’s eyes, and she content to 
listen and be still, are as far removed from the 
world as if they breathed the fine atmosphere 
of Olympus. 

How will it end? This is what he muses, 
drawing her gaze up to his, as the moonlight 
May steals the dew from a rose; it seems as if 
they have both waited all their lives for this 
hour—the hour that shall rule their fates. 
Eustacia has the humble, idolatrous love that 
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all forsaken and lonely creatures feel for the 
one who has been kind and tender to them—the 
animal but pathetic fondness that loves to be 
near the beloved object—to be soothed and 
caressed by it alone. 

How can she return to the drudgery of her lot 
after this brief glimpse of what life might really 
mean? And Lord Jasper’s every thought has 
dwelt on Eustacia’s memory; it has made him 
turn indifferently from the contemplation of the 
distractions and amusements of continental 
wanderings, and has brought him to Cumber- 
land, and now finds him at her side—a terrible 
and fatally enthralling memory—the sort of pas- 
sion that drives men. and women mad; but 
Eustacia will relent, and joy will be theirs. She 
makes an effort to rouse herself from the dreamy 
abstraction his presence ever brings. All the 
changefulness of her moods, the charm of her 
girlhood; the shy, loving ways are still here; 
but, alas! resolution is ebbing fast; she is 
resigning herself to another’s will, as so many 
daughters of Eve have done to their bitter 
misery; the ruthless, feverish side of love has 
arisen, and Eustacia is in one of those over- 
strained moods that may have nerved the 
wretched Lady Camelia’s hand to lift the pistol 
to her brow. 

What has she to lose? She sees the small, 
elegantly-written note that the countess gave 
her ere she started for the farm this very day. 
Laranza, with his subtle reasoning, has con- 
vinced her that Stephanie was in the plot that 
betrayed her into his hands, and Eustacia tosses 
the note to Lord Jasper, as she says : 

“I trusted in the countess, and I cared for 
her; but, like all the rest, she has turned on 
me. I will never return to her, or to the count, 
for he too is a traitor.” 

“No, Eustacia; but you will be mine,” he 
says, reading Stephanie’s note and throwing it 
aside. ‘Of course she deceived you, it is her 
nature; between them they may murder you. 
You can only be safe with the man who adores 

ou.” 





«Who has ever been tried as I am ?” Eustacia 
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murmurs, inhaling the perfumed air, richly 
laden with the odour of the fragrant ripening 
fruits of the old farm orchard. 

Lord Jasper has withdrawn himself from her 
side, and is sitting on the low couch by the 
window, his head resting on his arm ; he can tell 
Eustacia’s firmness is giving way; he knows it 
by the very touch and clasp of her hands. 

The thought of the countess’s treachery is 
perhaps more bitter than all else to Eustacia. 
‘That she should have given her up to the mercy 
of such men as Prince Laranza and the Count 
de Remolles seems too brutal to be: realised ; it 
gives a blow to her affection; it maktes:Eustacia 
defiant, careless and yet scornful; howeould she 
guess the countess is perfectly intiocent off all 
harm in the matter; after Daranza’s highly- 
spiced assurances of the contrary; it seems to 
her all human beings are all mean, hateful and 
contemptible, and it is this segse of 
injury that goads and maddensthie wk clouds. 
ing her reason, making hem desperate and. care-- 
less of consequences. 

«Eustacia,” Lord. Jaepem itp sayings. iim Hite 
low, pleading voice, “comesto;me; let uss live 


for ourselves, and defy the: world, Bt myr|afi 


love.”’ 

For answer she throws Herselffiwith ‘a fierce, 
short cry, into his arms; Hem selftatiandonment |: 
has the pitiable frenzy of a Pitesdite: oma. Mi 
Her arms close tight about lis: meek. aad 
lips meet im, b im , and’ yet witli 
wonderfulcontent.. She shrinks, but entreats ; 
she is entranced,, but des 

Paler them marble; wre 


she is evén as death triumphs 

mortalsetipembling, faltering, efforbsto: 

power. “want a lift, 
“ Atiaets” GordiJhep urs, aoe le airponiy Wal th, you mowed that’s: 

will be falfilledj.and I shall worship you—my = or: ~ 


muse, M¥g »goddess !” 
«* Yes,” ‘she answers, faintly ; ‘‘I have strug- 
gled, but I am crushed, for ours is the love that 
kills.” 

«But the happiness, Eustacia, the freedom, 
the peace. You will feel you have never lived 
till now.” 

Deaf to worldliness, vanity and greed, indif- 
ferent to self-interest, but to be hurled to de- 
struction by love, or will some message be 
carried to the wretched girl eré it is too late, 
bidding her pause ere the fierce fires have con- 
sumed her to ashes, arresting her mad self-sur- 
render, and saving a human soul'on the brink of 
a crime, the magnitude of which no sufféring, 
no tears could' ever atone for. 

“T knew,” he is saying—quickly rising and 
glaneing at the purple, rich-coloured shadows 
of the hills in the distance, on which the lurid 
western light shines with a glory that for him 
has now no meaning, for it speaks of beauty and 
goodness, and he isabandoning himself to evil— 
“that it would come at last; that our dear love 
must triumph ; all the grief and the loneliness. 
Ah! Eustacia, they were like yon shadows which 
are fading with the day: You thought love 
was bruised, slain and dead; but, dearest child, 
this is its awakening ; this is ‘the sublime calin of | 
perfect delight. We love each _ other: My 
darling, my lily, you are all mine.’ 

‘They sat trembling, glancing fartkvitp into 
each other’s eyes, and darkness falls upon: the 
little room. 

Lord Jasper hears the heavy distant roar of 
thunder as he opens the door and looks out into 
the night, and soon a few large drops of’ rain 
fall on his out-stretched hand. Love is, ‘of’ 
course, very romantie and sweet, but a thunder- 
storm has never been known’to be averted or 
postponed by the most daring vows or unreliable 
eulogiums. 

bustacia has crept from the room, and’ stands 
by his side looking up at the threatening sky. 
And now a flash of forked lightning spreads 
its sudden fitful blaze, and Lord Jasper, drawing 
Enstacia from the door, leads her back into the 
little room; they can see each other’s features 
by the lightning’s flash. 

“It is awful; it seems to come as a warning,’ 
the girl cries, crouching 
narrow corners. 


, 





down in one of the! 


The livid, blinding light darts everywhere; 
the storm seems to spread electric terror along 
the whole country side, the rain beats upon the 
lonely, ruined house. The lightning almost 
forces a prayer from her white lips. Was it 
Heaven’s fierce fire ? 

“There is no danger when “it rains,” Lord 
Jasper‘answers,, wondering how on earth they 
are to reach London that night, or the village 
of Reedsmere either for that matter. 


old farmhouse about two. miles from bane 
and five from Patron station is a serio 


matter: to who want to find. more h 
pitable: To. remain, Here is: obeibhaly 
impossible, A ae aa og used to the lnxuries 


of a clutiand. féted by alls 


any 
looks about: for some means, of being 
ftom clio a situatiom, Even suehi 


despisedi. He. s at his wateh; and by a 
‘vivid figsit of" ings. find that, in, an; hour 
and, %. Half the train; thie 

market town.oftHathiexton ; but how. 
‘tenftnd’ a, vehicle to conweyy them distanee. 
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ithie-storm, telling Eustacia Hieewill! not be gone: 


Nits 


i the edgeaf.aditch in Toone! 
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—— Sere "owl! for Pete that? the 





asper takes out a sovereign: and! 
it = oes how the man, he sees through the aid: 
of the lightning it is gold. 

« Ah! thems the yellow-jacks Tlove. Come 
then—step up—only give it us to make sure.” 

Lord Jaspersmiles as he says: 

** No, I want you: to drive to the old farmhouse 
to the left, and then I will double it, eh? Two 
sovereigns to take me and a young: lady to 
Reedsmere Village.” 

“Blow the rain,” says the man, shaking a 
mackintosh and an old sack over his knees; ‘‘« Of 
course I'll goround forthe young’ woman. Oh! 
@ precious fine time she must’ have had of it too, 
—such a storm ; there, don’t go and’ slide your- 
self hoff the step, it’s’igh sir; give me yer and.” 

A few minutes later Eustacia is rejoiced to 
hear the tramp of a horse’s feet, and soon Lord 
Jasper leads her through the driving: rain to 
the earrier’s cart. 

«"Tain’t a case of umbrellas to-nicht;, eh, 
ma’am ?” he says, cheerfully, as Eustacia seats 
herself'on a large washing-basket inside the 
cart; “‘ but there’s hany port in a storm, they 
do say; yer’usband,; he don’t seem to like the 
| rain. I suppose, sir, you've been a travellin’ 
fora firm or something:o’ that sert, and spent 

yer ’oneymoon among the Cumberland ‘ills. 
Business and pleasure, ah! ah! that’s it. Go 

| on, ye brute,” slashing his heavy whip over the 
ears of the faithful Dobbin that shied at a heap’ 
of stones. 

Lord Jasper is face to face again with reality, 
with crude, matter-of-fact’ prose ; ‘he is sitting 
on the trunk of a respectable housemaid, who 
is goig to live with thé lady at the Manor 
House. ‘He is wet through, and is taken for 
the traveller of a commercial firm, or possibly a 
builder’s foreman. It is really quite amusing, if 
only circumstances were disposed to be somewhat 
more favourable. The thoughtful Eustacia is 
silent. 

“Have a cigar?” says his lordship, impul- 
sively, opening # magnificent’ tortoise-shell 
cigar-case inlaid with silver. “I can’t talk, my 
good fellow, because I’m deuced tired and—aw 
—that sort of thing.” 

The cigar-case is an illumination to Jones’ 
> mental faculties. Can it be the Prince of Wales 
or some of the members of the royal family ? 








A thunder-storm: in a broken-down deserted:| i 
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if, the magnetic: 
But can it ? 


and her innate 
honour with it, 


** Beware !” 


be as you wish,” 


and.see about.a 


ingly: 
* Yest'I will 


drives away: 


lating agitation. 


sacrifice. 





' He takes a cigar very humbly and puts it in 





hard Thepers tapnotilmaabe Bass 
«| him, andifinding-ip undrinKable, orders brandy 
One; is sure of being able to 


Ae & mam: of the 
cemeerr wish serene content. 
settle two thousand a year on Eustacia; they 
will have distractions all gilded by gold, while 
she only murmurs confusedly in answer to his 
questions, and rests her head on his shoulder as 


= 


a rare curiosity. He is more 


startled than ever when Lord Jasper tosses him 
three sovereigns with a good-natured laugh. 
Would ye mind just; tellin’ me one “thing, 
yer grace,” Jones Says, as he reins up his horse 
at the * Dog and Fox” 
youa prince of the blood rile ?” 
“No, the King off Denmark,” Lord Jasper 


public-house, “ but are 


hisvevident consternation 
déseem@without overturn- 
; "We can get the 

r says, as he 


her ame tliliin, Hh osre, “and be in 


ak?” 
from her long 
blerful of milk and 
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a comfortable 
Hatherton Railway 


opened for 
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railway stations, especially, 


oblivious: of reality as it 
» storm: has abated) or 
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pare: wealthy; and: who 

onl seratches so 
htful. 


d, he is shaping his 
He will 


influence of-loye could draw the 


heavy; agonising pain from hertemples: 


An inner voice is awakening, 
nobility afi@ love of truth and 
In the midst of her transports 


she- can faintly distinguish the warning note, 


With the prose of a railway train, Eustacia’s 
convictions of good and evil are returning , rapid 
changes are passing through passion’s magnet- 
ism, and still she feels it is useless to strive or 
resist, he is. her mastery and she under that 
cruel despotism which offers no deliverance. 

She insists however onleaving him for a few 
hours as the train enters the London terminus. 
A vague fear of:some unknown trouble,is before 
her—a shapeless fear, born of instinct. 

* Well, darling; if you’re so obstinate, it must 


Lord Jasper is-saying, telling 


the cabman to drive to. Eustacia’s' old quarters 
in the Busten Road’; 
punctually at two o clock just where we’re part- 
ing now; because]’m going:to hunt,up an agent 


but mind you meet me 


pretty furnished cottage.” 


This is life) and alas! this is: sin, the girl 
thinks; shudderingly ; iti is different to the 
rapturous abandonment im) the dark. old. Cum- 
berland farmhouse, But) she only says, falter- 


be sure: to: meet you,” and then 


‘mirsts into a bitter: flood of tears as the cab 
Lord Jasper has.noticed.that pale. and, vacil- 


«Pen to one.she changes her’ mind,” the 
light-hearted. man.of the world, mutters, who 
can fathom the whirlwind .of passion, but has 
no faith in a. woman’s, word, or capacity for 





CHAPTER. XXVI. 
“THE SILENT WITNESS.” 
Hast thou gone forward on the way of death? 
Prince’ UaranzA has had*‘enough of* the 
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tranquilising effects of Cumberland; the cold! 


mutton and» lettuce. Iuncheons.. He: thinks it 
wiser to returmat onee to London; but he must 
nevertheless have a few parting words withthe 
Count de Remolles, ‘ 

It is with considerable surprise that Hyelyn 
sees the prince inside. the carriage, and alone. 


Laranza is smoking one of his strongest cigars, 


as he beckons the Count to the carriage window,. 
and he is.Jaughing in his odd, listless. way, as if 
he rather enjoyed the novelty, of- being; beaten 
and cheekmated. for, perhaps, the, first time: in 
his life. 

« Alone?” the, count. cries.. ‘ Where’s, the. 
girl?” 
~"« Ah, mon.cher! Who, indeed, knows. by this 
time?” Laranza says,. chuckling, and laughing. 
«“ We had a most surprising interview. It was a 
scene worthy of Freneh comedy. ...We surpassed 
ourselves; we were all the heroines of history, 
dished up with, a little of Billingsgate and a 
good deal of ‘gush;’ we had preachments, 
entreaties, defiance. Ai? Mon Dieu ! I wouldn’t 
have missed.it for the world.” 

Evelyn’s dark brows lower ominously. 

“And afterwards?” he, asks, 
Laranza’s expression... 

“Well, then. your beautiful daughter raved. 
She rushed to. the window.; she smashed the 
panes ; she sereamed and defied me. I let all 
that eyaporate,. I. had, ready my carriage, my 
horses, my. chloroform. La. belle was bei 
conveyed to the carriage. when, lo and behold! 
there appeared—sudden.as Mephistopheles amid 
blue flames in Fayst—a young man. Takea 
cigar, dear count, and sit a little inside the 
carriage with me.” 

“A young man!’ repeats Evelyn. ‘Some 
farmer’s yokel, I suppose, attracted by the idiot’s 
screams,” 

“Ah, but not at all,” Laranza answers. 
priceless: pearl. seemed this individual, young, 
handsome, debonnair, and she evidently knew 
him very well indeed.” 

“ The jade! and Ithought hera saint. Well, 
she shall suffer. Ill lock, her up in a convent 
and have her brought to her senses quicker than 
she bargains for, and see. then if the young man, 
can save her from my vengeance,” 

His rage is awfuland overpowering. Hehisses 
the words between. his; teeth. 

“Tleft them to their mutual raptures, she 
fainting in his. arms, and calling. on heaven; to 
bless him, Very remarkable, and very touching 
indeed, and from this hour I assure you I 
renounce all further acquaintance with your im- 
maculate Eustacia.’*’ 

“His name?” asks the count, his features 
working with fury.” 

“Ah! I did not catch that, count; and now 
allow me to thank you for your kind hospitality 
during my delightful and memorable visit. I’ 
shall be happy to see you at niy.club. No? 
Well, I won't press it; but mnow—en 
route,” 

“Laranza,’ Evelyn says, hoarsely, “I am a 
desperate, hunted-down man... Givemea thousand 
pounds, and I can——” 

“A thousand fiddle-sticks.?’ and the Greek’s 
voice changes to a harsh and metallic ring. 
“Yes, very likely that; between men of the 
world. Make Eustacia pay, for it, that’s all. 
And now for civilised amusements, My 
tecent barbaric sport, has failed. She’s really not 
80 very chic, Adieu, my, dear count—fare thee 
We bes 

He gives the word to the coachman to drive 
on. Evelyn opens the door, and as he alights, 
watching the pale mocking face, he has the look 
ofa man driven beyond himself. “Hé now re- 
enters the cottage, and’ presently’ Mrs. Slater 
tushes up to him and ‘touches his arm. 

“Oh, Willie—Willie ! something dreadful has 
happened to the countess: She’s lost all'sense 
and reason, and is stiff and rigid as a poker. 
Come, dearie, and see her, and say what’s best 
to be done.” ; 

Evelyn follows Mrs. Slater, and they both 
enter the countess’s bed-room. She is lying in 
4 loose dressing-gewn, silent and’ helpless, on 
her couch ; her eyes half closed, and seeming to 
recognise neither of them: 





“The best. thing will be. to fetch a doctor. 
No;.you:meedn’t stare so. I. say it’s the best 
and safest: thing, to be done; she’s. paralysed ; 
she’s had a) violent stroke of paralysis, and she’s 
lost.all er of re 

“What shall I do, Willie?” asks. Mrs. Slater, 
tremblingly and tipsily, “ send, Josephine to the 
village, or: go myself ?”’ 

«Go yourself.” 

* And you ?” 

«T will stay with my. wife.” 

Mrs, Slater hurries ftom the room, and soon 
after, attired in a dark grey gown and black 
shawl, hurried towards the village of Reeds- 
mere. 

The count remains by his wife. 

“She can now be but a silent witness,” he 
mutters, as his thoughts dwell on a multitude 
of schemes and plans, “and if she dies——” 

The victim here moves a little, and the blue- 
veined eye-lids quiver. The countess opens her 
eyes, shudders at'seeing him, makes vain effort 
to speak; and still lies apparently unconscious 
of, all. 

“ Ste ie,” he murmurs, “do you suffer? 
Is there anything you would like to have ?” 

The wretched woman makes nosign of having 
either heard or understood. 

«If she recovers she will, most likely, be a 
cripple for life, and if not——” 

He cannot end ‘his sentence, for-he is mentally 
vowing she shall never recover, The doctor 
from Reedsmere shall come and’ go; shall pre- 
scribe and order a certain treatment.which he, 


Evelyn, Count de Remolles,can surely defeat. by’ 


a rare and most subtle Eastern poison—poison 
that defies analysis—but the effect of which is 
sure. 

And then, in the event of the countess not 
dying, for it was often difficult to speculate on 
how people in a paralysed state. would be 
affected by certain drugs and poisons, she 
could not speak. to give evidence; she was 
dumb—a silent witness. And who so likely to 
be accused. as Eustacia? He will swear the 
girl’s life away in revenge for her balking his 
plans; but it is far more ptobable Stephanie 


| will die, and‘he can escape with the money she 


has brought with her to Cumberland. 

This paralysis;is the result. of violent grief. 
The doctor, a young man, who with a large 
family and an exacting better-half have only 
recently arrived in Reedsmere village, is 
unfeignedly glad to receive Mrs. Slater’s mes- 
gage. ; 

Patients have of late been somewhat rare 
birds--birds apt to be scared.away long before 
enough salt has been endeavoured to be sprinkled 
over their bodies, and if he has killed off a fair 
numberof yokels, the great:people have had an 
ugly: knack of flinging their two guineas to 


—e enterprising “ guinea-pigs” in West: 


nd squares. 
And here is‘a countess, certain to be ill a con= 


siderable: number of weeks, for paralysis. is: 


attended with all those obscure signs that make 
doctors’ fortumes. No wonder: he seeks his 
Lizzie: in the back parlour with a smiling visage, 
as he says : 

“Tam called to Branksome Cottage to attend 
a French countess.” 

To which his wife replies, rocking the baby 
tosleep : 

“Oh, Edgar, you may see a Louis Quinze 
looking-glass,” for the charming “ Lizzie” is 
a little’ mad: on mirrors, though why a woman 
devoted: to: nursery elegies, cotton dressing- 
gowns, and: the manufacture of fine damson 
cheese should wish to see her comely person 
reflected in a Louis Quinze mirror must always 
remain among one of those many unsolved 
enigmas for which the fair sex’ are ever famed. 

When the doctor presents himself before the 
bay. windows of Branksome Cottage, and has 
been admitted by’ Mdlle. Josephine, and con- 
ducted to the countess’s room, he feels as if he 
were witnessing the first act of’ a sensational 
drama. The historic face of the count is alone 
most remarkable. His evasive questions and 
very brief remarks, clearly evince an almost 
hysterical fondness for’ the: beauty with the 
golden hair, who has been'seized with one of 








the severest attacks of paralysis possible. After 
a careful examination; the count; watching every 
change of the doctor’s expressions, mutters 
something emotional and.in French: to his wife, 
as the doctor feels her pulse. 

“Will she.live ?” he asks,.in. a clever stage+ 

whisper. 
.“‘ That is uncertain, Count:de Remolles.' The 
countess’s life depends. on. her having the 
strongest nourishment every quarter of an hour; 
her precarious situation demands good. nursing 
and every, care.” 

«« And her speech ?” Evelyn asks, anxiously. 

“Tt is gone; she may be dumb for months. 
I will. write you a prescription, which must be 
instantly prepared, and the medicine given to 
her eyery hour; but even then, she may sink 
slowly hour by hour into a state of greater 
lethargy and unconsciousness; and it is no use 
disguising the fatal truth--she, might even die 
quietly, and: calmly before. many hours are 
over.” 

“You mean she may. die’ when apparently 
sleeping, with no. great, or alarming, change 
taking place first ?” 

“Ibis possible, buti still there are great hopes 
that the medicine will produce excellent results. 
Your-wife is but yonng, count, and, with youth 
to assist. us, we can.do much.” 

«-You-will.call in;late this evening, and see 
her agains. doctor; we will have the medicine 
prepared: and given as) you direct; and very 
many thanks for your prompt attention. Finish 
your wine, for you’ve had a,longish walk,” 

Evelyn bows the doctor, out very graciously, 
with his most courtly, pleasant manner. 

“A charming man,’ the doctor murmurs, 
walking back to Reedsmere, ‘‘we must do our 
best:to keep her alive; pulse very feeble ; vital 
power low, paralysis—the probable result of a 
shock. Dear me, but who knows if she is really 
aicountess ?’ An exquisite room, and very excel- 
lent» Chambertin.”’ 

Meanwhile Evelyn still watches his unconscious 
victim. Will she die—slip out of anguish, pain, 
and: care into death’s. arms with the calm- 
ness of infantineslumber? Her constitutional 
nervousness, her fine sensibilities, and her terror 
of him have brought all this about. Paralysis 
was always most uncertain: in its consequences, 
80. the doctor said, so everyone knew; what 
more probable than that it should be fatal? 
Clearly nothing. 

After considerable time and difficulty, the 
eountess. is placed in her: bed, the windows 
darkened, and everything around hushed down 
into a state of the most profound repose. The 
medicine arrives. Mrs. Slater takes up her 

osition as nurse in the sick-room, and with a 

rge bottle of the best Irish whiskey as her 
solace, sits by the countess’s bedside, anxiously 
watching every change flitting overithe sightless 
face. 

The countess» has swallowed one. dose, has 
also taken:a few mouthfuls of beef tea, and a 
faint moaning’sound accompanies her breathing, 
indeed, one word occasionally issues like a wail- 
ing cry from her lips—* Jasper !” 

This name-+will be her knell, Who knows? 
There are certain men whose love is death, but 
there are others whose indifference is also death 
sooner or later; they are coldly mysterious, 
enigmas to themselves as: well as to others, but 
they are fatal always: Lord Jasper was one of 
these. 

Evelyn; Count de Remolles, retiring to his 
apartment at the back of the house, opens an 
ebony casket, and takes out, by the aid of a 
secret spring, a few packets done up so as 
almost’ to resemble packets of flower-seeds. He 
opens one of these and ‘counts out ten grains. 
Paralysis is always:an uncertain disease, and 
Stephanie must: die! That gentle slumber 
spoken of by the doctor must be. accompanied 
by an invincible assailant—poison ! 

He returns to his wife’s sleeping chamber to 
find Mrs. Slater in a tipsy sleep by the bed, her 
mouth wide open, snoring like a soldier. No 
need to let Mrs. Slater or anyone know. What 
easier than to put these ten fine grains in the 
lass, pour out her’ medicine, hand it to 
tm and there isanend? It is only the 
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dead who never return, and the dark hostility 
of Stephanie is always an element of danger in 
his career. 

She stirs; her eyelids quiver! The attentive 
husband pours out her medicine and forces the 
glass between her teeth. They have opened a 
little wider since the first dose, and she has ap- 
parently less difficulty in swallowing. . 

Mrs. Slater snores en louder than ever, so 
loud she always wakes herself; her heavy cap 
has fallen off, and with her legs crossed she 
makes anything but a touching picture of a 
ministering angel beside a suffering patient. 

Doctor Clarkson, eating hot buttered muffins 
by the side of his comfortable hearth, glances at 
his watch and begins to think it is about time 
to be drawing on his boots again for a second 
walk from Reedsmere Village to Branksome 
Cottage. 

He is very interestéd in the case. A lovely 
and youthful French countess smitten with a 
severe attack of paralysis, away from all her 
friends and acquaintances, and only a doting 
husband at hand, is decidedly a novel circum- 
stance in his life. 

It is more exciting than his Lizzie’s nursery 
jeremiads, her muffins, and cup of compressed 
tea. He has never seen a lovelier woman than 
the countess. It occurs to his mind that should 
she get rapidly worse, he will advise the count 
to telegraph for Dr. Murtherton Deales, the 
fashionable court physician who has once 
deigned to pat him, Timothy Clarkson, on the 
shoulder. And he was a man who never forgot 
the pats of great apostles and shining pharma- 
ceutical “ Tapers.” 

The granite rocks and brilliantly-tinted moun- 
tain peaks never look more marvellous and im- 
posing than during the sombre shades of a 
burning summer eve, but the doctor does not 
pause to contemplate them with his usual in- 
terest, he is thinking of the golden-haired 
woman, with the classic, Madonna-like head 
lying sick unto death in the little dark cottage. 
When the doctor is ushered into the countess’s 
bedroom, he finds Mrs. Slater still snoring 
heavily, and that his beautiful patient is 
breathing with a forced and almost convulsive 
rapidity. 

The sight of the terrible Mrs. Slater and her 
bottle of whiskey gives Dr. Clarksona sudden 
impression on the part of the Count. He has 
been in so many sick rooms, and he can there- 
fore judge so accurately of the various degrees 
of loving care and attention bestowed on 
patients. 

**I don’t like the look of the nurse at any 
rate,” Dr. Clarkson mutters, “and I object to 
that whiskey as a serious obstacle in the way of 
her doing her duty by the countess. I will stay 
and watch them both, nurse and patient, 
quietly and unseen.” 

He is a clever man, although but a country 
practitioner, and a man of the world to boot. 

«There is a mystery in the whole affair, I do 
believe,” he muses. ‘“ Heaven only knows what 
it is ;” and then a thought suddenly flashes 
across his brain that the nurse and the count 
are in league together for a purpose. 

He takes up his bottle of medicine, examines 
it, sees the correct doses have been adminis- 
tered, and then glances at the countess. 

The convulsed rapidity of her breathing in- 
creases. “ Exhausted and utterly prostrated,” 
the doctor mutters, his hand on her pulse ; “the 
oppression on the heart is increasing—breath- 
ing must soon be arrested, this is not paralysis. 
What is it?’ He repeats the question to him- 
self as Mrs Slater still soundly sleeps on. Pre- 
sently a wild and piercing shriek bursts on his 
ears. The countess open her eyes, endeavours 
to speak, clutches at her throat as if for air, 
even as she grips his hand in what seems likea 
death-struggle. 

The door opens noiselessly and the Count de 
Remolles enters. Another attack of even 
greater violence now seems imminent. 

“Has your wife been carefully watched ?” 
Dr. Clarkson asks as he sees the count’s natural 
pallor deepen into greyish tints. 

“To the best of my knowledge, yes,” he 
answers. 





“These are not paralytic symptoms, count,” 
the doctor says, gravely ; “‘ nature is struggling 
against some elements strangely disturbing to 
the system. Has your unfortunate wife evinced 
any traces of melancholia—is there any- 
thing preying on her mind that may have in- 
duced her to make an attempt on her life ?” 

The count starts almost imperceptibly, and 
the doctor, struck with a certain peculiarity in 
his manner, contemplates the unfortunate coun- 
tess with anxious scrutiny. 

**My wife has of late been very. low-spirited, 
but I think her the last person in the world to 
attempt suicide.” 

Doctor Clarkson has arrived several hours 
sooner than the count anticipated. And now 
the thunderstorm bursts over the mountains— 
the storm that is full of ominous warning to 
Eustacia. 

The doctor draws his hand over his eyes, and 
then, bending over the countess, whispers softly 
into her ear. He can detect the faint strug- 
gling words, “ Send him away.” 

** Does she seem to hear you or understand ?” 
~ count asks, going round to the doctor’s 
side. 

“Have you any brandy, count ?” he asks, lis- 
tening intently to her breathing. 

“T will send some in at once,” going to the 
door and calling Mdlle. Josephine. 

“ Have youany objection to leaving the room 
for a few minutes, count. Your wife desires it.”’ 

She now regards them both in a wild fixed 
stare, her limbs twitch, but the pulse is firmer. 

The doctor has made her swallow the brandy, 
and Evelyn, retiring below, waits for the end. 
**She cannot recover,” he thinks, unaware that 
what is fatal toa person in robust health may 
have a very contrary acticn when disease attacks 
the frame. 

The brandy produces acute nausea, and the 
countess will live, but Doctor Clarkson draws 
his own conclusions as he stands by the window 
listening to her laboured breathing. 

“She has either sought to destroy herself, or 
someone has been tampering with her life. I 
will not let the matter rest here. The Countess 
de Remolles has been poisoned.” 


(To be Continued.) 





A CASE OF TRANCE. 





Tue case of a woman in a case of trance, now 
under the care of Dr. Langdon Down in the 
London hospital, has excited much interest. 
The patient isa woman twenty-seven years of 
age, of rather small stature and weak mental 
capacity. She was admitted on April 3 on 
account of symptoms connected with extensive 
disease of the heart, for which she had been 
treated as an in-patient in 1877. When ad- 
mitted there was marked aphonia; she com- 
plained of great precordial pain, and frequently 
expressed her firm idea that “she was going 
to be married.” At this time she had no 
difficulty in taking liquids; no marked ner- 
vous symptoms were present beyond the loss of 
voice. About May 7 prostration became marked, 
without any signs specially attributable to the 
heart-disease, and she evinced great disincli- 
nation to take food of any kind. 

In afew days, she fell rather suddenly into a 
state of trance, fn which condition she -has 
remained ever since. At first, she could be in- 
duced with great difficulty to take liquids, but 
soon she would not swallow even such food, and 
nutrient enemata had to be given. For a few 
days she would reply to questions by mono- 
syllables, but later gave no signs of conscious- 
ness, remaining perfectly passive and motionless 
and could not be roused. There was never any 
kind of convulsive seizure, local paralysis, or 
sign of any further lesion connected with the 
heart-disease ; the pulse remained full through- 
out; the bowels were confined. There was well- 
marked reflex action on touching the conjunctiva; 
the pupils were of moderate sive and active to 
light. No reflex action was obtained on tickling 











the feet, and she ne we insensible to 

ricking or pinching the skin. e temperature 
Somiael sutnel. For three days she was fed 
by an elastic catheter passed through the nos- 
trils to the pharynx —a proceeding which 
she made some attempt at resisting. 

This condition differs from catalepsy in its 
lifelessness; but for the performance of the 
organic functions, there is no muscular rigidity, 
the limbs when raised fall as if lifeless, and, 
if placed in certain attitudes, are not retained 
fixed as incatalepsy. At present the patient 
is in the state described, giving no signs of 
consciousness; her condition appears to be ex- 
actly that of the famous Welsh fasting-girl, 
and there is no sign of special disturbance 
resulting from her heart-disease. 








SIBERIAN DOGS. 


THERE may often be seen in the streets dogs 
of huge size, sometimes white and black, but 
oftener of a mouse-colour or yellow tan. These 
are Siberian blood-hounds, the original stock of 
which, we believe, was brought from the Ural 
Mountains, where they are employed for hunt- 
ing wolves and other fierce beasts of the chase. 
In the city, of course, they are kept merely as 
curiosities, and are not half so useful as a 
smart Scotch terrier, who will kill rats in the 
cellar and give warning should any strange 
footsteps come prowling about the house at 
night. 

A more useful kind of Siberian dog than the 
majestic one referred to is the breed much 
prized by the Samoyedes Tungusians, and other 
northern tribes, as beasts of burden. Those of 
Kamtschatka are said to be the best. Four of 
these animals, yoked to a sledge, will easily 
draw a man with two hundred pounds of bag- 

ge, and will run from thirty to sixty miles 

y, according to the condition of the snow and 
the character of the country traversed by them. 
During the winter these dogs are fed upon 
dried fish. In summer they are expected to 
provide for themselves, and the faculty with 
which they catch fish is very remarkable. They 
remain out. of doors throughout the fine season, 
living like otters or seals, but as soon as the 
hard weather sets in they leave the shore and 
betake themselves to the huts of their respective 
owners. 

These dogs are endowed with an instinct for 
locality so wonderful that their masters, when 
driving them, leave the selection of route en- 
tirely to their judgment. When a heavy storm 
obliges them to stop they crouch in the snow, 
close to their masters, so as to keep him warm. 
In return for all this, when one of the dogs 
grows old and is past. work, the individual that 
owns him kills him for his skin, out of which he 
makes clothes for his own less worthy carcass. 








SUCH A JOKE, 





« Berpeet,” said a lady one morning, as she 
was reconnoitring in the kitchen, ‘what a 
quantity of soap grease you have got there! 
We can get a lot of soap for it,and we must 
exchange it for some. Watch for the fat. man, 
and when he comes along tell him I want to 
speak to him.” 

« Yes, mum.” 

All that morning - Bridget, between each 
whisk of her dish-cloth, kept a bright look out 
from the kitchen window, and no moving crea- 
ture escaped her watchful gaze. At last her 
industry seemed about to be rewarded, for down 
the street came a large portly gentlemaa, 
flourishing a cane, and looking the very picture 
of good humour. 

“Sure, there’s the fat man, now,” thought 
Bridget ; and when he was in front of the house, 
out she flew, and informed him that her mis- 
tress wished to speak to him. 
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“Speak to me, good girl?” replied the old 
gentleman. 

“Yes, sir; wants to speak to you, and she 
says that you would be kind enough to walk in, 
sir.” 

This request, so direct, was not to be refused ; 
so in a state of some wonderment, up the steps 
went Bridget, and knocking at the mistress’s 
door, put her head in and exclaimed : 

« Fat gentleman’s in the parlour, mum !” 

So saying, she instantly withdrew to the 
lower regions. 

«In the parlour!” thought the lady. What 
can it mean? Bridget must have blundered.’® 
But down to the parlour she went, and up rose 
her fat friend with the most perplexed expres- 
sion, and a very graceful bow. 

“Your servant informed me, madame, that 
you would like to speak to me.” 

The mortified mistress saw the state of the 
ease immediately, and a smile wreathed itself 
about her lips in spite of herself, and she 
afterwards explained : 

“Will you pardon the terrible blunder of the 
girl, my dear sir? I told her to callin the fat 
man to take away the soap grease when she 
saw him, and she has made a mistake, you see.” 

The jolly fat man leaned back in his chair and 
laughed such a hearty ha! ha! as never come 
from any of your lean gentry. 

“No apologies needed, madame,” said he, “‘ it 
is decidedly the best joke of the season. Ha! 
ha!ha! Soshe took me fora soap grease man, 
did she ? It will keep me laughing for months. 
Such a good joke !” 

And all down the street and around the corner 
was heard the merry ha ! ha ! ha! of the old gentle- 
man, as he brought down his cane, every now 
and then exclaiming, “ Such a joke !”’ 





CLARA LORRAINE; 


—OR— 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 


a 


CHAPTER II. 


THE carriage containing Mr. Lorraine and her 
daughter had barely driven away from the door, 
and Mr. Lorraine had but just turned the cor- 
ner into the next street, when coming from the 
opposite direction a policeman, escorting a young 
woman or girl, stopped before the house. 

“There, miss, I think this is the place. Don’t 
you think so yourself ?” the officer asked, look- 
ing upat the entrance. 

“ Indeed, sir,” was the mildly spoken reply, 
“T cannot tell, having never eek hast before ; 
but if this is No. 314, I think we had better stop 
and ask.”” 

“ Quite right, miss; it won’t do any harm to 
ask, and if we’re wrong nobody’s been troubled 
but buttons, and he’s only had to run up from 
the kitchen, where I suppose the cook’s glad to 
get rid of him.” 

His vigorous pull at the bell, an act which 
seemed superlatively performed to the timid 
companion at his side, was answered after a 
moment or two. 

“ This is Mr. Lorraine’s house, ain’t it ?”’ the 
policeman demanded, as soon as the door was 
opened. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man. 

“Then here’s something for him—a young 
lady that didn’t know the way over from the 
station and that I fetched along as I was coming 
this way. No thanks, miss; no thanks! I didn’t 
goa step out of my beat, and I’m glad to ac- 
commodate nice spoken people like you, when I 
get a chance. night, miss; and let me 
advise you, the next time you travel at night, 
not to go alone. You might have fell into worse 
hands than Dan Morris’s.” 

“ Mr. Morris, I am truly grateful to you, and 
I hope I may prove it some day.” 

But the officer, with another short good-night. 


was already upon the pavement and once more 
on his “ beat.” 

The girl turned and faced the servant with 
the softly put question : 

“Is my uncle at home ?” 

“Your uncle, miss ?” returned the man. ‘I 
guess, after all, there’s been some mistake; for 
I don’t think any uncle of yours can live here,” 
and his glance fell upon the plain dress of the 
questioner in a manner which brought a flush 
to the pale cheek of the applicant. 

* Did you not say that this was Mr. Lorraine’s 
house ?” she asked, with dignity. 

“T did, miss.” 

“Then I have made no mistake,” she re- 
turned, stepping within the door. “ Be so good 
as to tell him that Miss Clara Lorraine has 
arrived.” 

** He’s not at home, miss.” 

* Not at home ?” the girl repeated, losing her 
lately assumed dignity as this unexpected an- 
nouncement fell upon her ear. 

“Not at home, miss,” the man again said. 
* He left the house only five minutes ago.” 

«Then, perhaps Mrs. Lorraine is in ?” 

“No, miss. She and Miss Mabel went out at 
the same time as master.” 

“Then what am I to do?” the young girl ex- 
claimed, looking helplessly about her upon the 
rich furnishing of the aristocratic hall as though 
she sought comfort and counsel from inani- 
mate objects. 

The servant, who, with the relish of his class, 
had thus far amused himself with the girl’s per- 
plexity, was in no haste to reassure her. Quick- 
witted as servants usually are to read the 
thoughts of their superiors, he easily detected, 
from the few words which had passed between 
his master and mistress in his hearing, that the 
young person whose arrival was looked for was 
not a desirable guest in the eyes of the latter, 
and with this perception there dawned upon his 
mind a sense of his own comparative import- 
ance. 

The term, “young person,” which had 
dropped from Mrs. Lorraine’s lips, had already 
found its way to the kitchen; for John, after 
bowing his employers out, had repaired thither, 
and in the short time intervening before the 
policeman’s ring had acquainted his fellows with 
the fact that someone was expected that night 
who clearly wasn’t wanted, and if any proof were 
needed of this, it might be found in the order 
which his mistress had left, that the north 
chamber in the fourth story, the most cheerless 
apartment in the house, was to be prepared for 
her. 

Thus, even before the foot of Clara Lor- 
raine had crossed her uncle’s threshold, her 
standing in his home, even in the estimation 
of his servants, was definitely and adversely 
settled. 

« Whatam I to do ?” the girl repeated. “ Did 
Mr. Lorraine leave no orders respecting me 
before he went out ?” 

“No, miss; but Mrs. Lorraine did.” 

« Ah! how kind of my aunt!” murmured the 
young girl, a thrill of affectionate gratitude 
filling her breast toward the relative whom she 
had never seen. 

The servant continued : 

‘“‘ She ordered that, should you come during 
her absence, you were to be taken to the north 
bedroom.” 


“A better order could not have been given, 
for I am both tired and——” 

“ Hungry,” the girl would have said, but the 
man, without waiting for her to finish what 
she had to say, bade her follow him, and 
going up flight after flight of stairs, so long 
that the weary girl would fain have stopped 
on every landing for breath, he at last threw 
open the door ofa distant chamber, with the 
words: 

“This is your room, miss. Here is some 
matches; perhaps you wouldn’t mind lighting 
the gas yourself.” 

He said no more, but turning quickly about, 
as if fearful. that some troublesome request 
might be made of him, left her. 

e girl had taken the matches mechanically 





after her conductor left her she stood in the 
dark room uncertam what to do or which way 
to turn. 

The retreating footsteps of the servant aroused 
her. Alarmed at the prospect of being left 
alone in that dark chamber, and in that distant 
portion of a strange house, she started forward 
to call the man back, but a second later she 
drew herself up with the same dignity which 
she had assumed when speaking with him in the 
hall below. 

“No,” she murmured, “I will not betray 
such cowardice. Why should I be afraid of the 
dark, or of a strange room in a dark strange 
house.” 

In the hall upon which her room opened was 
a single gas jet, the light of which reached but 
did not penetrate her remote chamber. She 
struck a match, and stepping carefully forward, 
at last succeeded in finding the chandelier, and 
in obtaining a more brilliant light. 

The apartment thus suddenly illuminated 
burst upon her in all its bleak discomfort. 

Her first glance showed her that she stood in 
an attic chamber, for on the side nearest the 
outer hall the ceiling sloped downward, follow- 
ing the line of the roof. An old India matting, 
much worn and stained, covered the floor. A 
single bed stood in one corner, before which lay 
a strip of faded carpeting. A bureau washstand, 
with a small mirror above it, occupied one side 
of the room. Two cane-seated chairs and a 
hair-cloth ottoman—an outcast from the rooms 
below—completed the appointments of the 
room. 


attracted the girl’s attention, and going toward 
it with the suspicious timidity of her sex she 
was somewhat comforted to find that it was so 
high from the ground that she need dread no 
observation or intrusion from without. 

At another time the cheerless aspect of the 
place would have chilled the girl. At another 
time she would involuntarily have contrasted 
the magnificence of those corridors and apart- 
ments of which she had obtained glimpses with 
the barrenness of this chamber; but, now 
fatigued by a long journey, hurt by her cold re- 
ception, and made sore with grief by her recent 
loss, she hastily closed and locked her door, and 
feeling that at last she was quite alone, she 
flung herself upon the bed and for a few 
moments gave unrestained vent to tears. 

After the lapse of some moments, when by 
degrees the violence of her grief having spent 
itself, she grew more calm, she arose and opening 
the little bag which she had brought with her, 
and which the uncivil servant had not offered to 
carry for her, she took therefrom such articles 
as she needed in preparing for rest. Asshe did 
so her eye fell upon a little paper parcel which 
the kind hand of an humble friend in her distant 
home had placed there. She opened it, and 
found a biscuit, a slice of “seed cake,” and a bit 
of meat. 

A smile of grateful satisfaction passed over 
her face as she beheld these eatables. 

“Dear, kind Mrs. Digby,” she murmured. 
“You little thought that this food would be 
eaten in my uncle’s house instead of in the 
train. Really, I did not know I was so 
hungry. It must be I was crying with hunger 
and didn’t know it. City people are different 
from country people, else my uncle’s servant 
would have thought to offer me some supper. 
Yet,” she added charitably, “if the man didn’t 
know I had been travelling since daylight, and 
if I hadn’t the courage to ask for something to 
eat, how was he to know that I was nearly 
famished ?” 

Thus excusing the selfishness of her conduc- 
tor, she began to eat her frugal supper with a 
relish which in after years she remembered 
with pleasure, for with the strength which this 
slight refreshment gave there came a more 
cheerful view of her surroundings; the bare 
room seemed less sombre, the room furniture 
less repulsive; she even looked about her and 
devised ways whereby she could make the place 
put on a more hospitable look. 

She thought how she could take an old white 
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muslin dress which had been her mother’s, and 
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which some nameless impulse caused her to put 
into the bottom of ‘her trunk, and of this «she 
would make a pretty curtain for the bare 
window. She would have a white towel cover 
the wash-stand; she would bring out her trea- 
sures of preserved sumach and maple leaves and 
pin them upon the wall above her mirror, 
where their brilliant colours would serve to 
illumine the whole room. She would wash the 
stains from the matting, and she would replace 
the woollen coverlet with some kind of a white 
counterpane. 

With that true womanly instinct which makes 
the softer sex differ from the sterner portion. of 
the human race, she, in imagination, had her 
bleak chamber transformed intoa cozy, homelike 
nook long ‘before the ‘last’ bit.of “seed cake” 
had been eaten. 

“Tt is astonishing,” she murmured, looking 
about’ her and brushing the crumbs from her 
lap—“ it is really astonishing how much ‘good ‘a 
little lunch will do’one when one is hungry! 
When I came imto‘this room I ‘was ready to 
ery—I did cry—with disappointment and I 
don’t know what besides. ‘I was foolish enough 
to think my uncle and aunt unfeeling because 
they were not here to welcome me, as though 
they could stop at home and perhaps disappoint 
someone else just forme. Then it made me 
ashamed and angry to think that the man who 
admitted me and brought me here should have 
looked me over as if I had been an impostor or 
a beggar of some kind. IfI am ever rich and 
bave servants,” she exclaimed, breaking in upon 
the thread of her own reflections, “the ‘first 
thing I shall do will be to teach them to treat 
plainly-dressed people just as well as those who 
are dressed in lave and velvet ! Now, that man 
downstairs,” she went on, with ‘a little, amused 
laugh, “ made a great mistake when he eyed me 
over as if I was a’nobody. He did not know 
that in Westernfield Miss Clara Lorraine is a 
person of -some- consequence, and that certain 
foolish young men have been known to address 
her by very exalted titles. Perhaps to-morrow 
morning, when he'sees me with my face washed 
and my hair conibed, he‘ will want to beg my 
pardon. I'll grant it, of course, for I am not at 
all vindictive, though there -wasa moment down- 
stairs when I inwardly ‘resolved I would com- 
plain of his'inmsolence'to my uncle and have 
him reprimanded.” 

Then, looking around the room again, she 
went on: 

«This room is certainly not the most inviting 
in the world, but I think my aunt showed her 
good will in thinking of me before she went out. 
I wonder how she looks, how my uncle looks, 
and if I shall like the Miss Mabel the man spoke 
of. Dear mamma said ” But with the men- 
tion of that loved name the tide of sotrow which 
for a while had been stemmed by. the novélty of 
her position, again rose, and a moment later the 
young girl once more lay upon her face sobbing 
in pitiful accents: 

“Mamma! Oh, mamma !” 

Fatigue mercifully overcame her, and slumber 
at last mastered her grief. 

In her travelling dress, and in the full glare 
of the gaslight, she fell asleep and slept until 
day had long dawned. 

She. awoke with a shiver and a cry of alarm, 
for her eyes opened upon strange surround: 
ings. 

“Where am I?” she said. “What place is 
this, and what extraordinary light is this?’ And, 
indeed, daylight and ‘gaslight mingling produced 
an almost ghastly effect in that north room 
where the golden beams of the sun never pene- 
trated. 

The girl presently regained her scattered 
senses. 

She recalled her tiresome journey of the day 
before, her fright at finding herself alone ‘at 
night in the crowded, “noisy metropolis, the 
friendly offers of the policeman,’her arrival at 
her destination, and her cold reception. 

“What is a country girl to do?” she said, 
sitting upright and looking about her. “Must 
I freshen myself up the best I can until my 
trunk comes, and go downistairs to find some: 





body, or must I sit here until somebody comes 
for me ?” 

The latter of these two alternatives seemed 
the easiest to follow; so, thinking she might 
soon be summoned, the girl made a hasty and 
as complete a toilet as the circumstances ‘would 
allow. 

She took off her dress and imdulged im a re- 
freshing bath; she took down) her blonde hair 
and re-arranged it ina style so perfectly in keep- 
ing with her innocent, girlish face and figure 
that the mean little mirror, with its (plain, 
stained frame, might have triumphed over many 
a richer glass, for a fairer reflection was seldom 
seen. 

A pair of fresh linen cuffs, a clean collar 
and a modest tie, placed previdentially in the 
little bag which had the night before’ yielded 
her so opportune a supper, completed «her 
atiire. 

Yet though this toilet was made in. haste, 
the summons se confidentially expected did not 
come. 

Moment after moment flew by until an hour 
or more passed. 

The fresh, active spirit. of theyoung girlchafed 
at the delay. 

“ Perhaps they think I am sleeping all this 
time,” she said, “and are resolved not to dis- 
turb me, while here I sit in state.as though I 
were waiting for some grand chamberlain to 
summon me hence. I'll go down this. instant 
and let them see that if such is their thought 
Ican rise early if I did travel fourteen hours 
yesterday.” 

She unlocked her door and stepped out into 
the hall. 

Not a sound fell upon her ears from the rooms 
below. 

She walked to the head of the first flight of 
stairs and descended. 

In the hall beneath she stopped, for in her 
weariness of the night before. she ‘had 
forgotten how far she must go before she 
might expect to reach the living-rooms of the 
family. 

She descended.a.second flight and a third 
flight, and this time a landmark met her ¢ye, for 
she beheld the street door. Another door on the 
same floor stood ajar. 

Clara, looking about for some token of life, 
approached it, and. seeing it was the library, she 
quietly entered. 

The room was empty, but deeming this a proper, 
place for her to await the advent of some mem- 
ber of the family, she took a seat beside the fire 
and looked about her. 

The luxury, the elegance, the comfort of 
the place could not but. impress the young 
girl. 

Sitting cosily in the depths of a rich Turkish 
chair, her eyes, unused to such splendour, 
wandered from object to -object-.in) silent 
admiration, but they shone with.the, greatest 
satisfaction when they rested upon the cases 
filled with valuable books, the titles of which the 
girl devoured with intelligent interest and with 
happy anticipations of becoming familiar with 
their contents. 

For half an hour she sat thus, so deeply en- 
joying the novelty of her position as to be 
unmindful of her breakfastless condition. 

At the end of that time the door was, pushed 
open and a child, seven or eight years old, 
burst into the room, -Unmindful of the presence 
of Clara, indeed, not seeing her, she rushed to 
the centre table, and tossing about a. portfolio 
of valuable engravings with the. greatest care- 
lessness, at last seemed to hit upon the one for 
which she searched. 

It was a lovely group of children by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The litile girl_ran over the 
different faces with a rapid eye, then ruthlessly 
tore the print in two and dexterously removed 


the head which had particularly taken. her | 


fancy. ; 
* Oh!’ cried Clara, rising to ‘her feet, .in 
horror at this act.of yandalism. “My dear 
child!: How could you destroy so dovely a 
picture ?” 

The girl, instead of being startled into a sud- 
den scream by this uprising of an. umexpected 





observer, threw her head defiantly back, and 
holding her hand with the torn picture behind 
her, said boldly : 

“ Who are you, and whatiare you here for ?” 

** Let me ask who you are?” Clara mildly re- 
turned ; ‘and also let me ‘ask if ,you: couldn’t 
come here for sonte better purpose to tear 
pictures that must have cost more money than 
you or I will-ever earn.” 

“I earn money!” the child repeated. “I'd 
have you to know, that Iam Mr. Alfred Lor- 
raine’s youngest daughter. I never expect to 
earm money. I want the picture to:make a 
paper doll. I’ve got it and I mean to Keep it!” 

‘The saucy, baekward toss,of ‘the head, with 
its accompanying words, filled the better bred 
Clara with astonishment. Something in her 
look or manner, must have aroused the child's 
curiosity, for advancing a step:towards her, she 
said : 

« Are you the ‘young person’ who was ex- 
pected last night ?”’ 

The tone of the little . questioner recalled to 
Clara’s mind the manner of the servant the 
evening before. She thevefore replied : 

“Perhaps Iam. ‘Where, pray, did you hear 
of me?” 

“ Oh, downstairs among theservants. I heard 
Cécile tell the cook that someone was coming 
who wasn’t welcome, and John said it-was the 
young person that mamma spoke of.” 

Clara stepped back and a burning ‘blush over- 
spread her face. 

“What makes your face. grow 80 ted?” de- 
manded the child, noticing! the ‘change in the 
other’s countenance. ‘Go away from the fire 
and you won’t feel it so much.” 

Inwardly Clara thought: “ ‘There is some 
wisdom in this stramge child’s words. If I 
would not have my face grow hot with shame I 
must cease questioning-servants and children.” 

But the words she had heard could not be 
easily forgotten, :and\though she «moyed away 
from the fire to a distant part 0f the room, her 
face still glowed with the warmth of outraged 
feeling. 

The little girl, in the meantime, stood regard- 
ing her with keen, inquiring eyes. 

“What is your name?” she presently de- 
manded, with rude decision. 

“My name is Clara Lorraine.” 

“My name is Lorraine too, but it isn’t Clara. 
It’s Evangeline, but they call me Lina for short. 
What did you come here for?” 

** Do you'think itis exactly right to ask people 
such plain questions ?” 

“Why not? ‘You’re not afraid ‘to -answer 
them, I suppose. 

“Certainly not; but when Iwas alittle girl I 
‘was taught that children: should be seen:and not 
hear ” 

“Oh, well, things are very different here,” the 
child retorted. -If.I did.not-make myself heard 
what would be the use of being seen, I’d like to 
know? Come, I say, won’t,you tell me what 
you came here for?” 

This question, which at .first..seemed 50 
simple, Clara found an exceedingly difficult one 
toanswer. Why, indeed, had she come hither? 
The question was never before thrust. so boldly 
upon her mind, and for the first time she realised 
that the only answer to be made was .that she 
had come for shelter and for, bread. 

Yet she did not thus reply to the child’s bold 
demand. Instead she mildly said: q 

“I hope:I have come.to make myself useful in 
some,way. But.tell me, where.are your father 
and mother? I would like to see them and 
speak with them.” t 

“Well, you can’t!’ was the pert reply- 
“Mamma and Mab never come down .till noon, 
when they’ve been to a party.” 

«< Who, pray, is Mab ?”” 

“Mab? Don’t you know Mab? She’s my 
sister—my big sister, and I tell you she’s ® 
oner !* 

«<A what ?” 

«A oner.. Don’t you,know what that is ?” 

“Indeed I do not; wheredid,you hear such a 
word ?” ues 

“« James taught it to me.” 

* And who.is James?’ :,, 
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«Why, the coachman, of. course. He and I 
are ‘great friends. Very often when mamma 
thinks I’m at school I-tease James to take me to 
the park. It’s so much better, you know, to be 
riding than studying those old books.” — 

Clara was silent. . She looked at the child be- 
fore her in wonder, andas she looked the wealth, 
the magnificence around her seemed to dwindle 
into: insignificance, for in the midst ofall these 
rich surroundings she found a rank growth of 
deceit, slang, neglected training and low tastes, 
and these, too, in the person of a child whose 
years did not number the fingers. upon her two 
hands. 

The distant opening.and shutting of a, door 
aroused Clara from her.painful reflection. 

“Oh!” cried the child. ‘“'There comes papa! 
T’ll cut. before he catches me with this picture. 
Don’t you peach. flow! If you do I'll be even 
with you, I will! If Lam little, I tell you ’'ma 
power in this house; James says I am, and he 
knows. So mind you don’t let on: who tore the 
picture! Say it was the chambermaid ; she’sal- 
ways meddling where she’s no business.” And 
with this parting threat and advice, Lina slipped 
through another door than that.by which .she 
had entered the room. 

Meanwhile a gentleman’s quick footsteps were 
heard in the hall. They approached the library, 
and while Clara’s heart beat quicker-in antici- 
pation of what mext might occur, the door 
opened and Mr. Lorraine entered the: room. 


(70 be Continued,) 
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THE DRAMA. 





AvtHover the Ascot'week is to 
draw from town a large portion of those who are 
the fashionable patrons of ‘theatres, the stalls 
and boxes of the Westend establishments have 
not been so much thinned at this»period as in 
past years. Changes of programme] are'to be 
noticed at few ‘places. At the two -Italian 
Operas ‘Madame Adelina Patti and ‘Madame 
Christine Nilsson are: reappearing in’ all their 
favourite characters. The -Comédie'' Francaise 
company at the Gaiety are going steadily through 
their repertory, and the house is: crowded ‘every 
night. ‘<“'Phe School for Scandal’ was > 
all the week at the Adelphi, and the last nights 
of ‘Miss ‘Neilson were «announced.. “(Eugene 
Aram” and “Richelieu rwere «played ‘atthe 
Lyceum on the nights ‘not appropriated to 
“Hamlet” and “The: Lady of Lyons.” .At’ the 
Princess’s “ Drink” ‘grows greatly in ‘favour’ of 
the playgoing public, sand :a long run.of the 
drama ‘may be anticipated. The Vaudeville 
has celebrated thecfiftieth representation of Mr. 
Byron’s Comedy of ** Our «Girls.”’ ‘The | pieces 
presented during the holiday week were repeated 
generally at the Metropolitan Pheatres. The 
Britannia -has represented »*‘ Third Class. and 
First Class,” followed by ‘Fhe ‘lyme :Dutch- 
man.” The Grecian‘is doing well with the new 
patriotic drama. of “The Queen’s Colours.” ‘The 
brightly: renovated: Garrick; under'the ‘manage- 
ment of Miss May Bulmer;.is steadily-attracting 
the attention of the lovers of light music:at the 
East-end, and Mr. ‘Yardley’s: English version of 
“A Cruise to China” ds !followed | by a tively 
musicalisketch called'““MJD.”: Atte: Pavilion 
the new drama of *‘The Crimson Rock,” «in 
which Mr. J. Glynds ‘sustained ‘five characters, 
has been: followed by «Lost Diamonds.” 





KING’S’CROSS THEATRE. 


A pramatic performance. “under the patron- 
age of the nobility and. gentry” was advertised 
to take place at the King’s Cross Theatre. The 
principal, and certainly the most amusing, part 
of the -entertainment was provided by the 
audience themselves, compared with whose 
exertions those of the performers on the stage 


‘what it could possibly have to do-with: a ‘repre- 





fell into insignificance. The programme stated 
that at half-past seven precisely the laughable 
farceof “ Chiselling” would be given by “talented 
amateurs of a well-known club,” but a Mr. 
Rochford came forward and announced that. in 
consequence of the gentlemen who were ad- 
vertised to play “ Chiselling” having been sum- 
moned to take part in the Zulu War, the faree 
would not begiven, and Mr-Rochford proceeded 
to favour them with a solo#n the flute. A mild- 
looking young gentleman,’Mr. M‘Binnock, then 
appeared, and began a recitation. He had not 
gone far, however, before’ he was assailed by a 
running fire of remarks, loud, candid, and any- 
thing but complimentary. “Midst roars of merri- 
ment, and a perfect hurricane of personalities, 
he serenely ploughed his:way to the end of his 
text, paying but little heed to his assailants,’ 
though now and ag@in he:glanced \at' them be- 
nignly,- not to say weproachfully, more indeed in 
pity than in anger. Of course, scarce a word he 
uttered. could ‘be head. ‘He threw his arms 
about with.great fe r,apat! that vis all: that 
could be ‘said of \histred pn. AAcblamour: of 
ironical applause: rewatdéd his: essay, andsagain 
the stage was left. toititself,.and tiris time, too, 
for an ri 

Asveverything seemeéd so penag te 
unsatisfactory, it occurred tous that the »whd 
affair must besimply @hoax, but om inquiry we 
learnt that’Mr.\ Rochford -was.an artist's: 
witha mania for acting,»and that a pera 
artists hadhiréd the ' theatre »with | the “view “of 
giving him a benefit ;| but whether it»was tobe 
a benéfit of money, of ‘vegetables, or of ridicule, 
did notseem quite clear ;-certain it is; however, 
they used him very badly. After a \longdélay, 
which might have been\agreeable enough to the 
artists ‘themselves, though «scarcely “#0 to 
strangers, Madame! Rochfordsailed on the stage 
and began to ing, bit jloud laughter so 
effectually ‘disoomcerted hertthat the song was 
altogether lost im/the noisemade by the appre- 
ciative artists ;amd she retited wildly gesticu- 
lating, and withallook whieh, if looks could kill, 
would have \séttledwévery vartist on the spot. 


Still her ee awas vehemently de- 
manded amid =Sieceame on again to go through 
the same farce. - 

Selections from “ Hanilet”’ were annoanedd 
to conclude the so far most edifying -entebtain- 
ment, Mr. H. Rochford being underlimédaas 
Hamlet. The curtain at last drew up, anda 
scene was discovered furnished with one chair. 
The audience having been allowed sufficient 
time to grasp every detail of this solitary’ chair, 
a billy-cock hat was gently rolled on the stage 
from the prompt entrance, and ‘settled itself 
mechanically inthe centre. Wewere wondering 
what ‘could be the object of ‘this “thove, and 


sentation of “Hamlet,” when a ‘walking-stick 
was thrown deftly to its side; and there the 
two articles lay undisturbed, until-some inspired 
individual bethought him of throwing halfpence 
ito the hat—dn ¢xample followed by others, 
nota little to the satisfaction of the ‘scene- 
shifters. This little excitement ‘over, “Hamlet 
(Mr. ‘H. Rochford) stalked on ‘to the ‘stage. 
Finding’ he-could not get on ‘very well-with his 
speech, Horatio (Mr. E. Beauclere) and Marcel- 
lus (Mr. T. Bradstock) came to keep him com- 
pany; bat’ their presence failed to do Mr. Roch- 
ford muéh good. After the three had ‘stood im 
silence ‘for atime, staring helplessly ‘at each 
other;awelldirected shower of cabbag‘es, onions, 
radishes and other greenstuff soon transformed 
the:seene in'“‘Hamlet” into what looked very 
much like ‘a kitchen- garden. On’ this “situa- 
tion” the curtain fell, amidst such a din as has 
seldom before ‘been heard in a’theatre. After a 
delay, Mr.:C. M‘Binnock appeared as'the King, 
and began a speech, in the middle:of which ‘a 
gentleman; in ordinary .costume opened the 
folding-doors at the back of the stage and: shook 
his umbrella at the King. After this episode, 
of course, any. serious attempt to proceed with 
the scene.was out of the question, and the King 
forthwith waltzed across the stage, hysterically 


air, vanished from sight. There were loud calls 
for Hamlet, but Hamlet had evidently had 
enough of it—and so had we. ~ 





THE admirable concerts of Madame Viard- 
Louis will probably be abandoned after this 
season. But the lesson is one which should not 
be lost upon those who cater for the public. 
Madame Louis deserves thanks for her spirited 
enterprise in favour of music, but why did she 
a@bwaysinsist upon occupying a large portion of 
each programme with her own pianoforte play- 
tmz? .Let her try once more, re-engage her 
@plendid orchestra, and secure some good 
soloists. 


Tux collection of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
paintings and sculptures was opened to the 
public on Jume9. ‘The election of Mdlle. Sarah 

ernhardt asfPresident of all the Royal Aca- 
idemies is offy'a* matter of time. 


SM 2Meswy,a violinist of great merit, whose 
preputationihas begnwon in the performance of 
classical-¢ham bermusic of the highest class, has 
iven ‘his \secowd concert at Steinway Hall, 

wer Seymeurstreet, Portman Square. The 
c to be exceedingly attractive, 
Peppecially i#otthe fair sex, for there was the 
mpreatest (@iffietity in findimg places ‘for the 

visitors 


Sour! Lemmon Pazace.—!When holiday time 
‘comes ‘rowmid, sand specially attractive pro- 
grammes jane there provided, it is:mo unusual 
socourrenceiito ‘fixid. a crowd of pleasure seekers 
-ekbonidinggihalfwey across the road! omy before 
bbheldoorsiare opened. ‘Toutes les Nations ” is 
pthemame fra ballet which introduces tke Kiralfy 
stvoupesthelHungarian dances of the tewo prin- 
cipalsibeimg vwarnily applauded ea¢h “evening. 
The othermamesty'the bills are \ these of Mr. 
Cevil Merrie, whothasia' ood budgetwf comic 
ditties ;\Mis: i tus, a pleasimp vrepresen- 
tative “of the/@@hio-comic school ; wad -Messrs. 
‘@ashman and! Dean, grotesque getthemen, who 
are describad sas ‘the “latest.ingmeration from 
the States.” 


‘SoTuuryeiho is expectéd ‘the latter part of 
-mext wetk,ds “otreceive 'n\seyal welcome. A 
‘party of his friewideare ateantsing for the engage- 
ment of.arsteambedtamdewill go down the Bay 
+o.meet him on hisarrival. 

TuerE has been a good deal of discussion in 
New York as to who should secure Salvini for 
next season, but Manager Haverly is the suc- 
cessful man. He has made an engagement for 
the great Italian actor to “play for -him at 
the Lyceum Theatre and throughout the 
country. 

Miss Apa CavenpisH had a good audience 
to, greet-her at Wallack’s ,Theatre, New 
York. 

Miss HzatrH:entered on an engagement at. 
the Olympic on Monday, the 23rd ult. The 
accomplished actress appear in “ East 
| Lynne.” . 

HAnvet’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith” thas al- 
ways been supposed to be the invention of the 
famous composer of “The Messiah ;” ‘but Mr. 
W.'Langton, of Ingatestone, Essex, says he has 
a copy of theoriginal air. It is an old French 
song, “Jee suis tel que j’étais.’” He’ further 
states that’ Handel only claimed ‘the variations 
written upon’it. ‘A number Of ‘anecdotes are in 
vogue respecting it, some telling how Handel 
heard the strokes of a blacksmith’s hammer ‘at 
a'forge nedir Stanmore, and fancied there was 
the ring of a melody in them. 


CovENT-GARDEN Pantomine next Christmas 
is again to..be under the-management of, the 
Messrs. A..and 8S. Gatti. The title.is to be 
«Sinbad, the Sailor.” Thescenery and dresses 
are again intrusted to Julian ..Hicks and Alfred 
Thompson. .Among the artists engaged are 
Mr, G. H.. Macdermott, Mr. Herbert Campbell, 
Mr, A. Williams, Mr. Charles Lauri, Mr. Harry 
Payne, and. Miss Fanny Leslie. The ballet will 


¥ 





moving. his arms, fell.on his knees,.placed his 
crown at the back of his head, and finally, with | 
the most hideous grimaces and leaping into the ! 


be, arranged by M. Dewinne, and the music will 
be by Mr. Leyy. Mr.,Charles Harris is likely to 
repeat the success of last year. 
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A sricut winter’s day was shining over 
London. The air was cold, sparkling and ex- 
hilarating. There was scarcely a breath of 
wind, and the leafless branches of the trees on 
the sidewalks stood up motionless, ice-encrusted 
and glittering with diamonds under the noon- 
day sun. 

The great steamship “St. Laurent,” west- 
ward bound, and to sail in a few hours for 
America, lay at her wharf, with the steam 
already whizzing from her waste-pipes, and her 
screw now and then revolving with a single, 
sullen throb, that sent the waters whirling and 
churning into snowy foam far astern. 

A well favoured gentleman, of near the 
middle age, perhaps thirty-eight, and decidedly 
handsome, stood on her deck, with hands 
plunged into the pockets of his overcoat, and a 
cigar between his lips, surveying the busy 
scene. 

Business of importance, connected with the 
firm of which his deceased father had long been 
a member, and in whose transactions he was 
still much interested, called Julian Fenton 
abroad; but he yielded to the necessity of a 
winter voyage with anything but a good grace. 

*‘ Nobody on board to talk to,” he said to him- 
self, discontentedly. “ And I have been obliged to 
give up so much to take this trip! There is 





the Heariston’s grand dinner, and the Clay- 


pooles’ ball, and Miss Delancy’s German—Kate 
Delancey. Ah!’ 

Seemingly this last was a pleasant remem- 
brance, for he lapsed into a fit of smiling medi- 
en. pulling his moustache abstractedly as he 

id so. 

Meanwhile the bustle on the wharf and at 
the gangway increased. Porters were hurrying 
on board with trunks and parcels, and the 
friends of the departing travellers were saying 
good-bye, and hastening on shore; the news- 
ove and magazine vendors were making a 

t effort to dispose of their wares ; and orange- 
men were offering, in a frenzied way, unlimited 
fruit for nominal sums. 

In the midst of all this, an elegant private 
carriage, with the inevitable chair and roll of 
rugs that mark a practised voyager, drove hur- 
riedly up to the foot of the gangway ladder. 

** Ah! this looks promising,” ejaculated Julian 
Fenton, going to the side of the vessel, and 
flinging away his cigar in his suddenly aroused 
interest. 

Only two persons descended from the car- 
riage—one, a tall and stylish looking man, and 
the other a lady. 

The features of the latter could not be seen, 
as a heavy veil of thickly worked black lace was 
drawn closely over her features. 

But her slender, elastic figure, in its close- 
fitting, fur-bordered polonaise, was a model of 
grace and symmetry; and the foot and ankle 
which she displayed in mounting the gangway 
ladder were so perfect that Fenton uttered 


another ejaculation—this time one of st¥prisy 
and admiration. j 

Mr. Fenton lost tio time iu following this 
dainty vision tothe cabin, whete he found her 
surrounded by friends, who were uttering their 
last messages and adicux in achorus of confused 
and eager voices. 

She had meanwhile titrown back her veil, and 
revealed a very lovely face, with large, soft, grey 
eyes, though the latter were fiow somewhat dis. 
figured and swollen from weeping. She was 
refined, high-bred, intellectrtl-looking, with 
delicately cut and mobile features; which at 
first impressed Julian Fenton with the idea tirat 
he had seen the face somewhere or other before, 
but which, on more prolonged examination, he 
decided to be wholly unknown to him. ; 

At this moment the gentleman who had 
accompanied the fair traveller on board, looked 
round, caught sight of Mr. Fenton, and, after'a 
whispered colloquy of some moments with his 
companion, disengaged himself from the group, 
and came toward Julian, who was leaning 
against the doorway. 

“ Mr. Fenton, I believe ?” he said, raising his 
hat as he spoke. 

“That is my name, sir.” 

* Allow me to introduce myself. I am Mr. 
James Castlemaine, of the firm of Castlemaixe 
& Co., bankers.” 

“Ah! yes, I know,” said Julian Fenton, 
blandly offering his hand. 

“This lady, the widow of my late brother, is 
about to proceed to M——,” continued the other, 
bowing again, “and she is without an escort. 
May I trouble you to look after her a little on 
the voyage? She has no friends on board ; but 
her aunt is to meet her at W——, so that your 
charge will not be a very long or a very onerous 
one.” 

« The latter it could not be,” thought Julian 
Fenton, as he was taken up to be presented to 
Mrs. Castlemaine. 

There was something in her style of beauty, 
at once matured, refined and intellectual, that 
suited his fastidious tastes, and he began to 
think that his voyage would not be such a bad 
thing, after all. 

The lady gave him a speaking glance from 
her dark-fringed lustrous orbs, and laid in his 
palm an exquisitely gloved hand, that in delicacy 
and symmetry matched the perfect foot that he 
had before noticed. 

Just at that moment. the last bell sounded; 
the last farewells and embraces were hurriedly 
given and returned; those shoreward bound 
retired, while the steam passengers rushed on 
deck to take a last look at their friends, and at 
the sunny shores of their native land. 

It is always a solemn moment, no matter for 
how brief a time the outward-bound traveller is 
going, when the great cables that hold the 
steamship to the wharf are cast off, and thus the 
last visible link that unites the traveller with 
home is severed. Then the mighty vessel 
trembles from stem to stern with the strong 
throb of the engines, the screw dashes the water 
into foam, the ship glides onward, the shore 
recedes, anda the voyage is fairly begun. 

Mrs. Castlemaine did not come to dinner that 
day ; the emotion of ing, and possibly the 
first heavy swell of the ocean, having induced 
her to remain quietly in her state-room. 

But, as the next day was mild and pleasant, 
she made her a: ce at breakfast in a dark 
grey travelling , trimmed with fur, with 
coquettish little hood to match, both of which 
were exceedingly becoming, the long, tight 
polonaise of the former showing off to ad- 
vantage her lithe, elegant and graceful form. 

“Tam glad to see you able to come to the 
table, Mrs. Castlemaine,” said Julian Fenton, 
assisting her to place herself comfortably on the 
long, narrow “Now, what shall I order 
for your breakfast ?” 

While her meal was being prepared, “rs. 
Castlemaine chatted with Julian, or talked to the 
captain in the purest of French, and with the 
most perfect Parisian accent. 

How lovely she looked under the influence of 








conversation or excitement! That bright, ani- 
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mated countenance was still a perplexity to Mr. 

Fenton, so confident did he feel at times that he 
had seen it somewhere else; and yet he was 
fully persuaded that he had never ‘ore met 
with so charming a woman, and one so entirely 
to his taste. 

Above all things, he adored style and piquancy 
in a -woman; and Mrs. Castlemaine, to use a 
much abused word, was “stylish,” from the 
dark braids crowning her shapely head down to 
the tips of her dainty French kid boots. Then, 
too, every line about her breathed of grace and 
elegance. The tall, shapely form; the slender 
white hands; the long tapering foot ; the dainty 
head, so gracefully poised on the graceful throat 
and sloping shoulders. 

The breakfast was succeeded by a promenade 
on the deck, where the skies, the waves and the 
seagulls were all discussed ; and that all-absorb- 
ing question at-sea, the probabilities of fair 
winds and favourable weather, or the reverse, 
was duly debated ; and at the close of it the two 
promenaders had reached a degree of intimacy 
which a month’s acquaintanceship on land, 
under ordinary circumstances, could scarcely 
have occasioned. 

Then Mrs. Castlemaine’s sea chair was brought 
up, and the lady was ensconced in it, so 
“wrapped and lapped and cosily bene in 
furs and shawls and carriage rugs, that she 
looked a very poetical version of an Esquimaux 
belle. 

Mr. Fenton placed himself on a bench beside 
her, and a merry conversation about London and 
Paris, and society in these two cities, ensued, in 
the course of which they discovered that they 
possessed so many friends in common, and found 
so many topics of mutual interest to talk over, 
that the lunch hour came and passed unheeded, 
and it was not till the gathering shadows, as 
well as their sea-sharpened appetites, told of 
the approach of dinner-time, that they separated, 
only to meet again at table, and to be more 
pleased with each other than even in the 
morning. 

The frst day proved to be but a sample of the 
rest. The weather was as mild as midsum- 
mer. Mrs. Castlemaine appeared daily at din- 
ner and on deck in the most bewitching of 
travelling costumes. But Mr. Fenton was not 
permitted to monopolise her society, accredited 
escort though he was. 

The Spanish gentleman, Senor Travera, suc- 
cumbed at once to her charms, and there was a 
Frenchman on board, the Baron de Kerrasec, 
the head of an old Breton and Legitimist family, 
who lost no time in trying to get up what his 
countrymen call a flirtation. 

Mrs. Castlemaine, as she told Mr. Fenton, had 
passed nearly all her married life abroad with 
her husband, who was a confirmed invalid; and 
she spoke both French and Spanish with equal 
fluency, so that she was enabled to reply with 
ease to the compliments and conversation of her 
two foreign admirers. 

Nor were they the only ones she had on board, 
for there was also a young gentleman going 
abroad as secretary of legation and an elderly 
gentleman named Westland, who was reputed 
among the passengers to be of fabulous wealth, 
to say nothing of Mr. Langford, a gentleman 
with a mighty pedigree and a very minute 
purse; and all these fluttered about the fair, 
fascinating widow like moths about a candle. 

It was a marvel to see how perfectly she 
managed to retain these admirers in a good 
humour with each other as well as with her 
bewitching self. She was as adroit in her way 
4s is the juggler; who contrives to keep a half 
dozen balls in motion in the air at one time, 
without ever letting them strike against each 
other or permitting one to fall to the ground. 

But if any of them could lay claim to a 
shadow of preference, that shade was certainly 
accorded to Julian Fenton. It was on his arm 
she leaned when ascending or descending the 
slippery staircase that led from the bulwarks to 
the upper deck; he was her next door neigh- 
bour at meals ; and if her delicate hand lingered 
a thought longer in the clasp of anyone, it was 
his; it was always to Julian Fenton that special 
marks of preference were accorded. 











And he! How fared it with him under these 
many bewildering and intoxicating influences ? 

The good ship St. Laurent had not half ac- 
complished her voyage before Mr. Fenton 
caught himself in the act of seriously weighing 
all the pros and cons of matrimony. Notwith- 
standing his state of sworn celibacy, he was still 
a comparatively young man, and his knowledge 
of the state of the late John Castlemaine’s for- 
tune enabled him to consider the matter from a 
purely prudential point of view. 

He tried hard to persuade himself that such 
was the only light in which he contemplated the 
chances of his ing Mrs. Castlemaine—but 
it would not do; man of the world though he 
was, and thoroughly imbued with the world’s 
wisdom, he was forced to confess that he was 
blindly, madly, absurdly in love. 

How he anathematised his own folly, and 
struggled hard against the influence of the en- 
chantress during those lonely night watches, 
when he tossed sleepless on his uncomfortable 
couch, and sighed for the morning hour that 
weuld bring him to her side again. But it was 
no use. The bird was firmly limed, and its every 
struggle only entangled its wings the more se- 
curely. 

One beautiful momnlight evening a party was 
grouped together on the deck, consisting of 
Mrs. Castlemaine, Mr. Langford, M. de 
Kerrasec, and of course, Mr. Fenton. The lat- 
ter by this time had grown careless of appear- 
ances, and suffered his adoration to become 
visible to the most casual lookers-on. 

The conversation had turned on Christian 
names. M. de. Kerrasec had modestly confessed 
to the possession of some six or eight, beginning 
with Louis and ending with Amedee. Mr. Fen- 
ton had been joked a little about Julian the 
Apostate, and Mr. Langford had proclaimed 
himself the owner of the pretty cognomen of 
Francis. 

“Tt is strange,” remarked Mr. Langford, 
“how much fashion has to do with names. 
Look at the Nancys, the Bettys, and the Pollys 
of the last century !” 

* Lady Betty Modish, for example,” remarked 
Mrs. Castlemaine, “ though she is only the 
heroine of a wicked comedy.” 

« After all,” said Mr. Fenton, “those homely 
names were better, in their way, than the 
affected and sentimental ones now in vogue— 
Ada, Eva, Ellie, Maud, Rosie.” 

“Take care, Mr. Fenton,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Castlemaine, holding up her finger with a 
playful gesture ; “you are growing personal.” 

‘In what way ?” 

“ My name is Rosa, at your service.” 

“T beg ten thousand pardons; Rosa is a 
charming name,” remarked Mr. Langford. 

“Yes,” said Julian, “I do not think I ever 
met with it before.” 

“Think a moment, Mr. Fenton. Did you 
never know a lady named Rosa before ?” 

Mrs. Castlemaine spoke laughingly, and yet 
there was a shade of earnestness in her tone. 

«« Never,” answered Julian, after a momentary 
pause for reflection. ‘‘I am quite certain of 
that.” 

“Indeed! Then Iam fortunate in being the 
first and only Rosa of your acquaintance.” 

The conversation here took another turn, and 
the little discussion was soon seemingly forgotten 
by all present. 

The day before the steamer arrived at W——, 
Julian Fenton resolved to put his fate to the 
test. Not that he had much fear as to the 
result ; he had self conceit enough to keep him 
from dreading a refusal. Yet it was with an 
unwonted emotion that he hazarded his avowal. 

He was on deck alone with Mrs. Castlemaine. 
Above them, in the cloudless sky of dark, 
diamond azure, shone the full moon, radiant 
with the cold, silver lustre of the winter. Around 
them was the wide, lone waste of waters—the 
solemn silence of the ocean and the night, only 
broken by the distant sound of the giant engine 
that propelled the good ship on her way. 

The influence of the hour, and of the first 
true, pure passion that had ever filled his 
breast, lent his words a new and thrilling 
eloquence. Nor was this eloquence seemingly 











unfelt by his hearer. The fair face looked pale 
in the cold moonlight, and the shining eyes 
were softened and shadowed, as if by some new 
yet strong emotion. 

“You love me, Mr. Fenton? Can I trust 
you—can I believe your words ?” 

“You may—you can. I love you as I never 
loved human being on earth before. Will you 
not answer me? Mrs.Castlemaine! Rosa, may 
I hope ?” 

She drew her slender hand from the clasp 
that would fain have held it a prisoner. 

“Not yet. Icannot answer yet. You must 
be patient—you must wait.” 

“Wait! And for how long? Can you not 
comprehend the misery of such suspense ?” 

She gave a forced laugh. 

“Is it the accomplished flirt, Julian Fenton, 
who speaks? I cannot believe the fact. Pa- 
tience yet fora week or two. I will write to 
you when I reach M——. You must give me 
time to meditate over my answer ; for remember 
that Iam no impulsive girl, to reply nay or yea 
in a breath.” 

“ Bat——” 

«« Nay ; it must be as I say,” she interrupted, 
holding up her hand to stop his expostulations. 
“ And not another word of love must you speak 
while we are on board this ship. I do not want 
the busy tongues of our fellow-passengers to be 
scot wagging about our affairs any more than can 
te helped.” 

‘* These are very hard conditions, Mrs. Castle- 
niaine.” 

“‘Shall Isay no at once, then?” she asked, 
pcyfully, rising as she spoke, and looking 
betwitchingly lovely in the soft moonlight. 
«“ Choose, Mr. Fenton, andI will abide by your 
choice, whichever it may be.” 

“Then my motto shall be, ‘ Wait and hope ! 
But you are a stern tyrant.” 

“Like most female sovereigns, I believe,” she 
answered, smilingly. “Good-night, then, and 
pleasant dreams !” 

“They must be pleasant, for I shall surely 
dream of you.” 

Another smile, a wave of the hand, and she 
was gone. 

Julian Fenton lighted another cigar, and 
leaned against the bulwarks, meditating 
dreamily over his future establishment in London 
and cogitating the possibility of securing a 
certain desirable villa at Brighton for 
himself and Mrs. Fenton during the next 
summer. 

It was no wonder that he felt confident of suc- 
cess in this, the first matrimonial venture he had 
ever decided upon taking. 

His good looks, his wealth, his social position, 
his: seventeen years’ experience in “our best 
society,” had all combined to render him attrac- 
tive to the eyes of the fair sex, and he had been 
petted and sought after to an extent that would 
have made a meeker man vain. 

He had for years acted the part of a butterfly 
among the fairest flowers of his native land, 
hovering over the sweet and the beautiful, but 
disdaining to settle anywhere. And now the 
rover was caught at last—the butterfly was 
netted—his freedom was gone. 

He smiled to himself as he made the silent 
confession that his heart was thrilling with a 
new and unwonted emotion, and he caught him- 
self lingering before the door of Mrs. Castle- 
maine’s state-room, with a sort of deep, chival- 
rous tenderness of feeling that surprised him 
into something very like a prayer for her safety 
and repose. 

The next day the steamer arrived at W——, 
and Mrs. Castlemaine disembarked there, being 
met on the wharf by an aged lady who seemed 
overjoyed at seeing her niece. Mr. Fenton 
would fain have quitted the ship there also, and 
journeyed with his lady-love to W——, but this 
she positively forbade, so he was forced to content 
himself with escorting her on shore. 

Their parting was a very hurried one ; but, as 
they shook hands, Mrs. Castlemaine again whis- 
pered : 

“‘T will write.” 

Two days after Mr. Fenton’s arrival at the 
Langham a letter was handed to him—the 
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letter which he had so ardently expected. The 
delicate flowing hand, which, though unseen be- 
fore, bore too closely the characteristics of its 
writer to be mistaken, and the dainty.mono- 
gram of “R. .D..0.” om the envelope, were 
tokens that he had welcomed with delight, 
With an eager hand she tore it open. 


“Once upon a times—” 


How oddly it began. Could he have.been mis- 
taken? He turned.to the signature, and read 
there, “ Rosa D. Castlemaine,” so. he again be- 
gan the perusal of the oddly-werded missive. 


“Once upon a time—for that is, T bélieve, the 
way to begin a § about forgotten persons 
and ancient plates—there came'to Brighton an 
old lady from Liverpool, with avery young‘niece 
in her charge. The time was eight years ago, 
and the ‘house where’ these ladies were ‘staying 
was ‘anything but gay. The ‘niece, 4 
‘was a-small, shy, timid little ‘person, without 
any knowledge of the ‘world or of ‘society; 
This trip'to Brighton was her first entrancéinto 
either, and she found things very dull, and not 
at all what she had imagined. 

“Her aunt’s acquaintance were but ‘few in 
number, and were quite staid old “people like 
herself ; so that ‘poor Rosa’s opportunities: for 
dissipation were mostly confined to an afternoon 
drive ora seat beside her aunt in the long cor- 
ridor, which, on Saturday evenings, was filled 
with a gay and animated crowd, but which, at 
other times, was stupid enough. 

** It seemed so dull and lonely, too, for her; on 
those gay Saturdays, ‘when everybdly else 
worked and talked and chatted ‘with -their ac- 
quaintances, and discussed the last or the 
one to come, and made ‘plans ‘to go hither“and 
thither on pleasant exeursions—while she, “poor 
pale, dark-eyed child, sat silent in the shadow 
beside her aunt, and felt. dreary and lonely, and 
very much inclined ‘to ‘ery ‘for ‘very weariness, 
and longing ‘for a little of the pleasure that 
seemed sown broadcast all about her, but whieh 
never seemed to spring ‘up and ‘bear a bright 
blossom of fragrant fruit for her. 

‘One unusually crowded evening ‘Rosa over- 
heard a voice near her say: 

*«* A pretty little thing, that dark-eyed little 
girlin the corner. Who is she ?” 

“The speaker was a tall,.fine looking man, 
the very beau ideal of a young.girl’s imagina- 
tion—handsome, graceful and elegant. The 
lady whom he addressed turned, looked, .and 
shook her head. But a few minutes after, the 
young gentleman was brought up ‘by .one of 
Rosa’s elderly acquaintances, and was im! 
as Mr. Julian Fenton. 

« From that day thenceforward,) Rosa, lived in 
a perfumed atmosphere of impossible delights. 
Julian Fenton was her devoted eavalier. He 
took her out to drive behind his matehless:pair 
of fast greys; he danced with ther; the intro- 
duced her to the Brighton leaders of fashion ; he 
got invitations for her to all the balls, ‘and fétes, 
and receptions of the seasen; and; in ‘fine, 
opened up to her an enchanted world of plea- 
sure and enjoyment; of which ‘she shad vscarcely 
even dreamed before. And, withal,he!was sco 
kind and so devoted. He interested ‘himself so 
deeply in all her little affairs; and:gave her good 
advice about her dress and deportment, and 
taught her all the mew steps, and the new figures 
in the German,:and taught. her ‘something else 
beside—he taught’ her to love him. 

** Not that he ever made positive love to her, 
I will acquit him of that. But love’is’shown 
in look, tone, and gesture, and is’ told’ in half- 
breathed words and half-uttered phrases, ‘as well 
as when spoken with all the fervour'and 
of Romeo or Claude Melnotte. What was ‘he 
dreaming of, this practised man of the ‘world, 
when he took the soft wax of a childish ‘heart, 
and stamped his image thereupon, oflyto fling 
the poor plaything away at last, heedless if it 
were broken in the process or not? Was he indeed 
innecent of all thought or intent of ill-doing 
when he so deported himself ? 

“Six weeks and more had passed for Rosa in 
this bright, bewildering whirl of enjoyment and 
intoxication. The season was near its close and 


a brilliant ball, given by one of ‘the leaders of 

Brighton gaiety, was to form the finale to the 

festivities of thé season. Rosa prepared for 
‘this ball with trembling hands‘and a throbbin 
| heart. Something of inwatd ‘premonition tol 
her that on that evening ‘her fate would be de- 
cided. Mr. Fenton’ had been more than usually 
hdevoted. Her dress of -pale ‘pink silk had been 
ordered at his su idn, her hair was dressed 
in the ‘style he pteferred, and’ her bouquet ‘was 
an offering from*him. “So'she went out.to ‘the 
ball, bright, joyous, and happy, never, ‘so help 
me Heaven, to dream a foolish d¥eam ‘anymore. 

“Forthis was the conversation that she heard, 
as she sat trifling with some ice behind the 
shelter of'a tall stand of plants,'too happy too 
eat or drink, ‘or to think of anything but the 
coming dance, for “which she was ‘engaged to 
Mr. Fenton. The voices were béth ‘known to 
her—one was that of Julian Fenton, ‘the other 
that of James Wyllis, his most particular frienti, 

«© Well, Fenton, and’ when ‘is the wedding ‘to 
be? -Am Ito congratulate you at onte, oris the 
engagement’ still’a 'seeret ?” 

**«What'engagement, and whose wedding?’ 

«Don’t pretend ignorance! “Yours, to the 
little Denham girl.’ 

«© Nonsénse ! cried ‘the other. “What! I 
engaged to Rosa’ Denham ? Itis absolute folly'!’ 

««*Well,-everybody is talking “about it, and 
you have flitted tremendously with ‘her, -with- 
out any doubt.’ 

<A flirtation is all very well; matrimony is 
quite a different thing. ‘No, no;‘my om 
is my own’ still,“and'I mean'to ‘keep ‘it. ‘She is 
a’nice, fresh, shy little thing, and I have taken 
quitean interest'in her, and’ have brought her 
forward this season, and made her’a ‘very posi- 
tive success.’ 

«And for-what reason, if-you really did snot 
care for'her ?” 

«Oh, she is a bright, pleasant girl, and I 
like her very much; She swell enough 
to amuse oneself with’for'a ‘few weeks, though 
she is rather too-young ‘and ‘inexperienced ‘for 
my taste. But the fact is,I wanted ‘to. serve 
out Carrie Forrester for more‘than one ill turn 
she has ddne “mé ‘lately. Carrie was having 
things all her own way here’till I brought’ for- 
ward this pretty -youny creature, and then 
Carrie’s’ ‘and her thirty yéedrs had a ‘hard 
time of it. “Nothing like putting a ‘rosebud ‘be- 
side an old artificial flower to show the effects of 
the latter effectually. ‘No, no; to-morrow I shall 
say good-bye to Miss Denham. We are to 
lead ‘the sehottische together to-night, and that 
will probably be the last I shall ‘ever see of her. 
Oblige me by contradicting “the report that we 
are engayed whenever you get a chance.’ 

“ Rosa: Denham neitherscreamed nor fainted, 
nor did anything desperate; ‘she merely put 
aside her plate of ice cream, and asked her 
escott'to bring her a glass of wine. Then she 
went out and danced, and led the schottische to 
admiration, and went back ‘to the hotel, and 
laid down on her bed with ‘the feeling that her 
heart was broken. But she did not get brain 
fever, nor did her broken heart kill her. In 
point of fact, she was married two years after- 
ward, and did extremely well, in a worldly 
point of view. And*for that marriage she had 
to thank Julian Fenton, for it-was only the 
aching, hollow feeling“that was left when love 
and hope were literally crushed out of her exis- 
tence, that ever led Rosa Denham to give ear 
to John Castlemaine. 

‘For you Know me now; you must have re- 
cognised me long ago, totally as you had for- 
gotten me. It was.not to be wondered at. I 
was but one of the myriad of unnoted girls with 
whom you have whiled away some of the super- 
fluous hours that often hang so heayy on your 
hands. 

**And now you come to me to sue for the 
heart that once might have been yours for the 
asking; nay, that once was yours, wholly and 
entirely, for a few brief weeks, long years ago. 
But to-day I make answer that I cannot love you, 
for I know you too well. That I did love you 
once I have confessed without hesitation; but 
when you dealt my heart the blow that crushed 
it, the stroke also shattered the worthless idol 





it contained. You’ may call me false, cold. 


hearted coquette, if you will ; but my conscience 
is clear ; I used no devices, put forth no wiles 
to attract you. 


‘Moreover, I am but what you yourself have 
made.me. The timid, loving, inexperienced, 
trusting gitl exists no longer: You are not the 
first enstein that has beheld the creature 
of his own fashioning turn against him, . If you 
have indeed loved me, with a true and sincere 
passion (which,-pardon me if -I doubt) then we 
are quits at last. I-was-theamusement of your 
season at Brighton; you have served to divert 
the tedium of my Jate voyage. . Again I repeat, 
we are quits. 

* Rosa.Dennam Casturs arr.” 
* -_ “* - 

“Who *is ‘that ‘charming “woman ‘that te 
peut just mow?” asked “account ‘of Julian 

enton, as they wete out. driving some six 
months later. 

“ That lady,” ‘answered Julian, with a slicht 
flush, “is a countrywoman of "Ny Own—Mrs. 
Castlemaine.” 

“TI beg your pardon, my friend,” interposed 
the Baron de Kerrasec,-who formed.a third in 
‘the party; “she is your countrywoman, it is 
true, but she is Mrs. Castlemaine no, longer. 
She was married, ‘three weeks ago, to the 
Russian Prince Orlanoff, and they start for St. 
| Petersburg to-morrow.” BR. H. 








EACETLA. 





18 FIRST QUIP. 

“Tre future ‘King of England's éldest son has 
made his first joke. During his last holidays 
‘Princess Beatrice was ‘talking to him of the 
cruise he and his brother were to shortly make, 
and jokingly’ hoped they would not suffer from 
sea-sickness. “ But I fear we shall,” returned 
Prince Albert Victor, “for you see’we shall be 
on our Bacchante (meaning ‘Back, aunty’) all 
the time we are at sea!” —Funny Folks. 

A FACT. 

Went-to-po Actor ‘(to poor ditto): “By 
the bye, do you ‘know of a piece called 
“Riehes ??” 

Poor Acror: “No, but I know of a piece 
ealled ‘ Poverty,’ and I’ve played the principal 
part in it for years.” —Judy. 

SIGNS OF SUMMER. 

At ia Aailor’s: “A light suit? Nonsense; 
make me a good warm ulster.” 

*‘ Ir’s a.too awful crush,”’ said the Hon. Maud 
Manyacres, at her first : ing-room ; ‘‘ but it 
keeps us warm.” 

Map joy of London managers. Crowded pits 
and galleries in June. 

Arrer the opera’s. over: “Two threes of Irish 
warm.” 

‘Mas. Landrry is-taken:in furs and.a sealskin 
jacket. 

Harry Cruroustrer (to his partmer): “ Aw- 
fully draughty. Supposewe go: nearer to the 
fire.’’ 

In the Bankraptey Court : ‘Fhe Brighton boat- 
men. 

Tue-saloon boat to Gravesend : ‘Actually one 
‘passenger on board. 

Is the absence of the Queen from London 
veally the cause ofthe absence of Queen’s 
‘weather ? ~Fanny Folks. 


CONCERT-ED. 

“Sexems, I know not seems,” Shakespeare 
says. Smith says, ‘“‘ Well,:I do; his other name 
is: Reeves,.and he’s got-a cold.” —Judy. 

A CASE OF “NO ‘COMPRENNY.” 

“Ha! Mistare Robinson! ’ow do. you do? 
*Av you seen ze last new piece at ze *Olleborne? 
Supairrb! Splendid! Good!” ; 

“A—no—I don’t patronise the English 





drama. 1 like finish, delicacy, refinement ; and 
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I’m happy to say I've secured tickets for all 
the French plays !” ; 

“Tiens! Mais vous savez le \Frangaise, 
alors ?” 

« A—I beg your pardon ?”” — 

“ Je vous demande si vous savez le Francaise, 
parbleu ! Cruehe, Melon, Baudet, Dinde, Jobard, 
Crétin, Momie, Colin-Maillard que vous étes ?” 

«“A—quite so! No doubt! A—by-the-bye, 
have you seen Jones lately ?” —Punch. 

A ‘FRIVOLOUs OLD THING. 


Scnoort Boarp Vistror : “May T ask the name 
of the tenant?” 

Tenant: “Mrs. Gubbins—that’sime. But 
what’s in a ‘tame ?” 4 

Visrnor (noting the’ fact ‘in ‘his mem.-book): 
«“Gubbins! Thank you. Have you any -chil- 
dren ?” F 

TENANT: 

VISITOR: 

TENANT: 

VISITOR : 

Oup Lapy: ‘“ He’s married, and his wife: 
thinks he can be better employed.” —Judy. 

HAVING THE “PULL” OF HIM. 

Otp Sau: “Too old to. manage a boat, am 
I? I can still row, and ‘steer, and ‘set the sails, 
and scull, and ,”—— 

Docror: “Oh, an automaton could do that. 
I believe man is but an automaton, after 
all. bed 


“One son.” 
« Do he attend school?” 
No.” 


0. S.: “Could a tommy-ton take the’ roomey- 
tiz P” —Fun. 
DOING THE DOCTOR. 


TuEne is a guide-book valled “How to avoid 
the Doctor.” ‘We ‘never ‘féand ‘any plan ‘more 
efficacious than'to gét out by the back ‘garden 
gate and so reach the station before ‘he ‘had 
done knocking at the front’ door. 

+Funny Folks. 
80 USEFUL ‘TO ‘KNOW HOW ‘TO DO IT. 

Youne Misreass: “All behindwith thedinner 
again, Sarah? Why, you haven"t even done the 
salad! Here, give .it to me—I’ll -wash ‘it. 
Where’s the-soap ?” «Funny Folks. 

A “cur” ABOVE US. 

Some savages mutilate themselves with Knives 
on the death of a chief; but: we-only “seratch” 
the dead man’s racehorses. —Funny'Folks. 


AWFULLY ARTFUL. 


Mavp: ** How shall I ever make Hdwin be- 
lieve that I wasn’t at the ‘bal! last’ night?” 

Eruet : “* Tell him you ‘were there !” 

—Fanny Folks. 
ANALYSIS. 

Lapr: “Why did ‘you leave your last 
place ?” 

Coox : “‘'Timper, mum.” 

Lapy: “ Tempert Butwhen I’m put out my-+ 
self I show that I’m annoyed !” 

Coox: “Oh, I don’t mind a m’rose ‘timper, 
mum—a revingeful timper I likes ; buta timper 
as goes a nag-nag-naggin’ mornin’, moon, ‘and 
night won’t do with me ?” Purch. 

FOR SHAME! 


He: “And all these long, long*weeks I ‘have 
been away you have never flirted the least ‘little 
bit with any other fellow ?” 

Sue: “Never!” 

He: ‘ What, never ?” 

Sue: “ Well—hardly ever.” 

And this is the way Mr. Gilbert corrwpts<as 
all. a Judy. 

THE AIM AND OBJECT. 


Benevotent Orp GeEnTiemaN: “For my 
part Iam not against’the ‘use “of stitiilatits in 
moderation, but why ‘get intoxicated ?” ' 

_ Sap Case: “ Why ge’ drunk ? Whasher good 
drinkin’, not ge’ tight ?” —dJudy. 
A STRIKING FACT. 


First Carpenter: “Nuffin’ like ‘strikes for 
a bustin’ up the guyners, Pat; our 6ld‘man’s 


“Dear me! “What is ‘the excuse?” 


thram 


had the-money; be jabers.” —Fun. 


FILLING THE BILL. 


P”” 


ding, can you 


first instance, ‘by’that’ train yourself. 
A LUCID EXPLANATION. 


afraid ‘you are displeased with me.” 


HIS BAPTISM. 


‘ three-year-old. 
“Yes, dear.” 


again ?” 


being baptized ?”” 

T dess Ivean.” 

“Well, what did ‘the 
ou.” 


plin’.on the workin’ man. Hit’ard, bedad. 
Shure, he couldn’t pay his debts now, even if he | deluged the world. 


“Wry, Willie,’ said his mother at dinner, 
** you can’t possibly eat another plate of pud- 


“*Oh, yes, I can, ma; one more plate will fill 
the bill.” 


«TRAIN up a child in the way he should go,” 
‘} says the proverb; but it is well toe travel, in the 


Henry (newly -married to Maria): “I am 
Maria: ‘No, dear Henry, I am ‘not dis- 


\pleased with you; I am .only displeased at your | the lid of the pot, set it.in a saucepan of water, 
. ry of my displease’of ‘your displeasing | and let it boil gently for an hour and a half, 
‘| with me,” —Fun. 


* Papa, me haz been baptize, ain’t me?” asked 


shadows of trouble upon our hearts, and so 


You may depend upon it, that he is a good man 
whose intimate friends are all good, and whose 
enemies are of a character decidedly bad. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Stewep Mourron Cuors.—Trim away nearly 
all the fat from a thick chop, taken from the 
middle of the loin; place it in a small, brown 
earthenware stewing-pot, adda large pinch of 
salt, a small one of pepper, and a finely-minced 
onion. If this last is..objected to, it must be 
omitted. Cover the chop with water, put dn 


until perfectly tender. When -done drain away 
the gravy from the chop, put itin a basin, which 
set. in another containing cold water, in order 
that the fat may rise quickly. Having carefully 
removed evéry particle of grease from the gravy 
boil it in a stewpan, and thicken it with a tea- 


“Then we won't have to be baptize) spoonfal of flour mixed in dold ‘water uritil 


smooth. Put the gravy into the stewing pot 


“No; but can you remember anything about | with the chop, let them simmer gently for ten 


minutés, and serve. 
Cuicken Dressep witH Tomarors.—Fry 


minister do to/ the chicken a light brown; put it into a dish ; 


then pour into the ‘pan in which it was fried, 


“He shoved up my sleeve and stuck a knife} one quart of boiling water, one onion chopped 


in my arm. 





‘SO ‘DEAR ‘TO ME. 


te 


THE sun, with rays of yoldén light, 

Was Lge ing in'the stteam, 

While all around so fair and bright 
Lay in their noonday dream. 

I, -‘weary with the-world’s' care, 
Betook myself away 

To wander by the streamlet’s. side, 
And listen to its lay. 


And yet ’twas not'the streamlet’s song 
That made me hither stray, 

Nor yet the flowers, though sweet the 

spray, 

That made my heart so gay. 

It'was a maida fair, wild flower 
I’d hither strayed to see 

Whose goodness ¢heers my lonely heart, 
And is so dear to me. 


T love old natute’s flowery robe, 
And happy’s, ay, my heart 

To gaze on such or-stray around 
Through every shady part, 

And see'so many beauties; ay, 
But still I fail to’see 

A gem that does surpass the maid 
That-is'so dear to me. 


Her eyes dre like the bright bluebells ; 
Her cheeks.a.rosy hue ; 
Her hair is waves of ‘hazel brown ; 
Her heart is‘lealand true. 
Oh! truly nature gave me much, 
Ay, more than was my-share, 
‘When bonnie Maggie.smiled, and-said : 
“I’m thine through ‘joy and ae Nn 
fete 


GEMS. 


Srraws swim upon the surface, but ‘pearls lie 
at the bottom. Snowy parts strike every common 
eye, but solid ones are only to be discerned. by 
the most-accurate observers of the human head 


}and human heart. 


NarvuRE makes us pure only when we want 
necessaries, but custom gives the names of 
poverty to the want of superfluities. 





hit ’ard.”’ 
Srconp CarPENTER: “ Sarve him roight, too, { 


. Srv brought sorrow into the world ;.it was this 
that made the worlda vale of tears, brought 


fine with parsley, four tomatoes a little stewed, 
one tablespoon of butter rolled in one tablespoon 
of flour. t it “stew for fifteen minutes, and 
then.pour upon the fried chieken, and -serve- 
This'receipt is‘for two large chickens. 





b 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
nae 

Eprrve Forrsr.—The cost to the corporation 
of freeing this noble forest for the use of the people 
‘for ever has amourted to close upon £40,000, 
nearly half of which has been absorbed in legal 
expenses. 

Spurious ‘sovereigns, made of platinum and 
électro-plated ‘with gold, ‘are again in circula- 
tion. Their-ring is like that.of a shilling, but 
they are deficient in weight. They can, however 
be manufactured at a considérable profit; for 
platinum is only from a quarter to a third the 
value of gold. 


Ir is proposed shortly ‘to ‘hold a meeting of 
theatrical managers to discuss. the question of 
advertisements. The "present ‘absurd extrava- 





the newspaper proprietors. 

A CORRESPONDENT ‘says a question is being 
asked, namely, if the gigantic New Zealand bird, 
the moa, is extinct. thinks it unlikely, 
because it would have been'necessary for all the 
birds to have died at once, as while one was alive 
there would be always moa. We never heard so 
silly a retmark, at least scarcely ever. 

At no distant day the expense of education 
will have to be considered with a view to its re- 
duétion. ‘Less than forty years ‘ago the Govern- 
ment grant for education was £42,000a year; 
now itis 22,500,000 exclusive of the heavy sums 
for educating “¢riminals and for local taxation. 
‘But even this vast sum does not include volun- 
donations to non-Board Schools, nor the 
ildren’s pence. It is'all expended in direct pay- 
ménts to schools for teaching, or for interest on 
the'cost of the buildings used. 
A RESTAURATEUR at Berlin’ has devised an in- 
genious plan for keeping his place free from 
beggars, street’ nuisances, deadbeats, and other 
undesirable customers. He just puts a police- 
man’s hat ona table near the door, and when 
the undesirable customer looks in it meets his 
fascinated gaze, and he closes’ the door gently 
and departs holding his breath. 
Magrrace renders a man more virtuous and 
more wise, the father of a family is not willing 
to blush before his children. 





gance of a column in the dailies can only benefit , 
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NOTICES TOCORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosert M.—We are pleased to learn that our efforts *° 
amuse and instruct are appreciated. With regard to your 
complaint of “‘ knock-knees,”’ we will endeavour to obtain 
and advise you of a remedy. 

Lavra,—There area great many sewing-machinemanu- 
facturers, but we prefer those soid by S. Dayis & Co., 67, 
ea Ys: London, E.C. 

B. R. G.—We regret that we are unable to give you the 
particulars. 

Gipsry.—We should be glad to answer your queries with 
regard to dyeing thefabric sent, butare unable. The best 
plan would be to apply or send to Mr. Puilar, who carries 
= ° very extensive business in the Blackfriars Road, 

ondon. 

W.H.& W. M. (Cirencester).—We answered you by 
post according to address given, but our letter has been 
returned to us, marked “‘ Not known.” 

A corREsSPOSDESNT has kindly sent us a very useful 
receipt for removing superfluous hair from the face, &c. 
Saturate the skin with olive oil and let it remain an hour, 
then wipe it off and apply the following mixture with a 
brush : One ounce finely powdered quicklime, one drachm 
powdered a mix with the white of an egg. 

Atma T.—No charge is made. 

One 1n Distress.—In the absence of letters, it would 
be oath against oath, and a question for the judge whom 
to believe. But we would not advise you to bring an 
action. 

Bravuty.—There is no way of getting rid of a tawny 
complexion; but if you wash yourself regularly, and 
spend a good deal of time in the open air, yet not in the 
full blaze of the sun, you will have done all that can be 

‘done to clear the complexion. 

T. G.—You should see a respectable doctor, and lay 
your whole case before him. 

Joun L.—No doubt the spreadeagle ornament you men- 
tion was worn at Waterloo. If you look at a picture of 
the battle you will gain clearer information than wecould 
give you. Without seeing it, we cannot say if it is gold. 
At one time a great many articles were manufactured and 
yond off as having been picked up on the field of 

aterloo. 

K. 8.—The only method of overcoming bashfulness is 
to go a good deal into company, and to join freely in the 
outdoor sports of young men of your own age. 

L. M. P.—Ask a solicitor todo as much as he can for 
the money you have to offer, and then go on by yourself- 
‘There is no reason, though, why you canno? file your own 
petition in the county court. 

Mcsician.—The descent of copyholds is subject to the 
custom of the manor. In the absence of any special 
2ustom to the contrary, they will descend like freeholds. 
Therefore. when a copyholder dies intestate, the copy- 
holds will go to his eldest son. 

Hewrr.— Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not 
lawful in England. It is lawful. in many continental 
countries, and the children of such a marriage are there 
‘legitimate. 

S. T. W.—The marriage is a valid one. The grounds 
upon which a man or woman may sue for a decree of 
nullity of marriage are—l, By reason of a prior mar- 
riage. 2. The impotency of either of the parties. 3. By 
reason of the parties being within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity or affinity. 4. If the marriage have 
taken place without license or due publication of banns. 
5. The insanity of either of the parties. 6. Force, frand, 
-or mistake. 

Dow Caritos.—Advancing some money to a friend, you 
take an 1.0.U. by way of acknowledgment, and you are 
now told that it is void. One does not expect to find in 
non-legal persons a large amount of technical knowledge, 
but we should really have imagined that any intelligent 
man who had leat with the world and been engaged in 
business would have known better than to talk about the 
voidness of an 1.0.U. What is an I.0.U? Merely a 


ponning acknowledgment of a debt, which has been 
adopted on account of its convenient brevity. It is not 
a bill of exchange, nora promissory note, both of which 


require a stamp, but a mere piece of evidence of the same 
character as any other letter or writing. 

Rose and Gertavuve wish “ Jack” and “ Joe” to send 
their addresses to the Editor. 

Sriina.—Apply to the Editor for the addresses re- 
quired, who will exercise his discretion in the matter, 





ay 


IN OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 
“CLARICE VILLIERS; OR, WHAT LOVE FEARED,” 
BY AN AUTHOR OF REPUTE. 








Rusy and Daisy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentiemen with a view to matrimony. 
Ruby is twenty, medium height, fond of dancifig and 
music. Daisy is nineteen, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. 

Fisn Torrepo and WHEatsTone Briner, two seamen 
in the Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young 
ladies. Fish Torpedo is twenty-one, tall, good-looking, 
fair. Wheatstone Bridge is twenty-three, of a loving 
disposition, fair, fond of children. Respondents must be 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Emttr and Saran, two sisters, would like to co nd 
with two young men, Emily is twenty-one, brown hair, 
blue eyes, ‘eden height, good-looking, fond of home. 
Sarah is eighteen, fair,’ brown hair, bine eyes, fond of 
music and dancing. mdents must be about twenty- 
one, fair, loving. 

Rear Truck, Compresser, Lever, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Rear Truck is twenty, dark, medium height, 
of a loving disposition. Compresser is twenty, fair, 
fond of music and dancing. 


PAPA, WHAT ARE NEWSPAPERS ? 


Oreans that gentlemen play, my boy, 

To answer to the taste of the day, my boy, 
Whatever it be, 
They hit on the key, 

And pipe in full concert away, my boy. 


News from all countries and climes, my hoy, 
Advertisements, essays, and rhymes, my boy, 
Mixed up with all sorts 
Of flying reports, 
And published at regular times, my boy. 


Articles able and wise, my boy, 

At least, in the editor’s eyes, my boy, 
And logic so grand 
That few understand 

To what in the world it applies, my boy. 


Statistics, reflections, reviews, my boy; 
Little scraps to instruct and amuse, my boy, 
And lengthy debate 
On matters of state, 
For wise-headed folks to peruse, my boy. 


The funds as they were and are, my boy ; 
The quibbles and quirks of the bar, my boy, 
And every week 
Some c'ever critique 
On some theatrical star, my boy. 


The age of Jupiter’s moons, by boy ; 

The stealing of somebody’s spoons, my boy; 
The state of the crops, 
The style of the fops, 

And the wit of the public buffoons, my boy. 


Last of all, physical ills, my boy, 
Banished by somebody’s pills, my boy; 
Till you ask with surprise, 
Why any one dies, 
Or what’s the disorder that kills, my boy. 


Who has got married, and to whom, my boy, 
Who were cut off in their bloom, my boy ; 
Who has had birth 
On this sorrow-stained earth, 
And who totters past to the tomb, my boy. 


The price of cattle and grain, my boy; 
Directions to dig and to drain, my boy ; 
But ’twould take me too long 
To tell in song 
A quarter of what they contain, my ate 
. F. HH. 


Cocxnrey Tom and Darpr Jack, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies 
about eighteen. Tom is nimeteen, medium height, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of children. Jack is 
nineteen, fair, loving, fond of music. 

Lity and Mar, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men about twenty. Lily is nineteen, 
tall, fair, light brown hair, light biue eyes, good-looking. 
May is eighteen, medium height, dark brown hair and 
eyes. Respondents must be tall, dark, good-looking, and 
fond of home. 

Mavp, nineteen, tall, dark, would like to correspond 
with a good-tempered gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. ‘ 

Test Batrrry, GALVANOMETER, and EartH P1are, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies. Test Battery is of medium 
height, fond of children. Galvanometer is good-looking, 
tall, fond of music.. Earth Plate is of medium height, 
fond of dancing. Respondents must be between eighteen 
and twenty-one. 

Emity and Sopxry, two friends, would liketocorresvond 
with two young men. Emily is nineteen, dark, medium 
height, fond of music. Sophy is seventeen, tall, fond of 





Youre Tr'and Lirtie J90, tee friends, would like to 
correspond with two youn ies. Tim is twenty-four, 
tall, dark hairand eyes. Joe is twenty-eight, dark hair 
and eyes, fond of home and children. 

Longxy Moti, twenty-three, dark, thoroughly domes. 
ticated, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-five, fond of home. Send address. 

Jumso, Fireman, and Torrrpo Jack, three seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 

oung ladies with a view to matrimony. Jumbo is twenty, 
dark hair, blue eyes, fond of dan 5 an is 
twenty-one, dark hair, light blue eyes. Torpedo Jack is 
twenty-seven, tall, fair, good-looking. ; 

CaRRIE, twenty-two, dark, grey eyes, domesticated, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 
man about the.same age, loving. — f 

New and Eva, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young men. Nell is twenty, good-looking, dark hair 
and eyes, of a loving disposition. Eva is nineteen, fair, 
tall, brown hair, affectionate. Respondents must be in 
good positions, ¢ 

BarpaRa and RacHakL, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two se lemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Barbara is eighteen, light hair, biue eyes, loving. 
Rachael is nineteen, medi eight, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. Respondents must be about twenty. 
one, dark, 





Communications RECEIVED: 


Herrtr B. is responded to by—William V., forty-four, 
medium height, good-tempered, dark. Has freehold 


property. . 
5 9 Joz by—Hilda, nineteen, tall, dark, fond of 
music and dancing. ea 
James Bunes by—Mand, eichteen, fair, golden hair, 
violet eyes, of a loving disposition. ; 
Buug-Erep CuaRkiiz by—Laura C., eighteen, medium 
height, brown hair, blue eyes, loving. Address required. 
A. B. by—W. J. M., twenty-three. . 
Berarrice by—John G., twenty-one, medium height, 
dark curly hair, hazel c 
Mapai by—Aleck McL., twenty-two, tall, fair, ando 
a 
J. W. by—Patiie, twenty-two, domesticated, fond of 
home and music. 
Lonetr Muswiz by—William V., forty-four, medium 
height, dark, good-tempered. Address of lady is re 


quired. s 

Drscaicx by—E. B., brown hair, hazel eyes, medium 
height, fond of home, music, and dancing. 

O1tskin by—M. W., medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of music and dancing. 

Youne Tom Bowiine by—Amy J., eighteen, auburn 
hair, brown eyes, of a loving di ition. E 

Risesott Cxaser by—Blush , nineteen, tall, fair, 
brown hair, blue eyes. 

Rose by—Samuel. Lorre by—Henry. Both are 
seamen in the Roya: Navy. 

H. G. by—Nellie, fair, medium height, thoroxghly 
domesticated. 

W. A. by—Rosie, tall, fair. 
PP p= MInvIE bea wa aor hair, hazel eyes, 

> -temperea, medium height. 

CaRMENTIA by—Joseph McD. 

SemaPuore by—Lily, nineteen, fair. 
quired. 

Firinec Bowman by—Claire, twenty, brown eyes, dark 
fond of home. Send address. 

G. O. by—George, twenty, fond of home and children, 


Address re 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tu 
Loxpos Reaper are in print, and may be had at tue 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eigut- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfvencé 
Weekxiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirx and Fasuios, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eacnh. 

EvzRrBoDr’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenc# 
each, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lonpon Reaves 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tirtz and inpex to Vol. XXXIL., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 198 (June) Now Ready, Price Six 
pence, Post Free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tuz Lowpow Reaper, 354, Strand, W.C. 
+i+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snouid 
retain copies. 
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dancing. Send addresses. “Respoydents must be dark, 
of loving dispositions: »\ 


¢c a. \ 


A. Suitx & Co, 








